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AN AMATEUR’S HONEYMOON ON A FORTY-TONNER 


BY BARBARA HUGHES 


Havine been for several cruises, and often attended the Cowes 
Regatta on friends’ yachts, it had long been my ambition to have 
one of myown. My future bride being of the same opinion, we 
mutually agreed that nothing would be so delightful as to spend 
our honeymoon on a 30- or 40-tonner. It was with this intent 
that I repaired to M.’s yard up the Medina in search of a suitable 
vessel. 

I determined to take no one’s advice or opinion, but to choose 
her entirely myself, as I was sure I knew my own and Mary’s 
requirements best, and was quite yachtsman enough to make a 
good bargain. Certainly tlrere was no lack of choice! A bulky 
40-tonner then caught my eye. ‘Just the right size,’ and lo and 
behold ! her name was ‘ Mary.’ Being in more or less an idiotic 
frame of mind at the time with regard to that magic name, I 
blush now to say that that decided me. I forthwith clinched the 
bargain, and wrote the needful cheque. ‘Here’s my chance,’ 
thought the knowing builder ; ‘ we don’t get gents like this here 
every day. He’s a young one, he is; he can wait!’ 

Fool that I was, to pay my money over unconditionally like 
that, as I found after, to my cost. Two days before the wedding 
I repaired to Cowes with a load of treasures, such as pictures, 


china, flowers, &c., all ready to put up and arrange prior to my 
wife’s arrival. 
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What was my horror to find the ‘Mary’ still up high and 
dry, a couple of plumbers indolently conversing below, and the 
spars and decks not touched! Despair and rage possessed me, 
and I gave Mr. M. and his foreman such an exhibition of my 
evil nature as I had never favoured mortal man with before. 
What would Mary think of her future prospects in life if this 
was all the preparation I had made for her on her wedding-day ? 
Where should we go? What should we do? We intended to 
come straight down from town, and find the ‘ Mary’ lying waiting 
in the best berth in the Roads, everything spick and span, the 
envy of all beholders. 

I fairly ‘flew round’ the yard, not sparing my language or my 
audience. The latter, however, took my protestations with the 
utmost stoicism and calmness; no doubt such displays were 
nothing unusual in their shipyard ; they were well accustomed to 
seeing the human animal’s behaviour under like circumstances. 

All they did was to very civilly offer me their commiserations, 
and point to the numerous 100-ton cutters, and 1,000-ton 
steamers, all expected by their owners to be ready on the same 
day as my humble ‘forty.’ So the end of it was, I had to take 
my wife to some back rooms in a wretched hotel, all the best 
having been previously engaged. Such is life! So are our hopes 
thwarted and our best endeavours levelled to the ground! 

Was it tiresome in my wife, or was it not, that she seemed 
rather relieved than otherwise at the upsetting of my dearest 
plans? She found great consolation in repeating, ‘ But, dear 
George, how sick we should have been!’ If it had been in these 
days I should have replied tartly, ‘Speak for yourself, my dear!’ 
but then I was a newly married man, so gently rejoined, ‘How 
can you say such a thing, darling ?’ 

It certainly was a horribly rough Cowes week. I have never 
seen a worse. A kind friend lent us his }-rater to go for a sail 
in one evening, when it was blowing fresh, with the usual furious 
ebb-tide running. He told me she was ‘a rum-un’ to steer; 
‘but, of course, it is superfluous to tell you anything about 
yachting,’ he added, with becoming civility. I regret to say his 
confidence was in this case a little premature. That 4-rater was 
undoubtedly possessed! Not a proper boat at all to entrust to a 
man in charge of his young and lovely bride. I think my friend 
will be more discreet in future, however, as after charging two or 
three stationary vessels point-blank, flattening our stem, springing 
the mast, and smashing the tiller, we returned the ‘ Matchbox’ 
to her indignant owner in but a sorry plight. ‘ Match-wood 
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would more aptly describe her,’ as some wit remarked; she was 
re-christened so from that day, and my disgust at it only served 
to perpetuate the memory of my sorry adventure. 

To a man of my parts and abilities stopping ashore a whole 
Cowes week was unendurable. Every morning with the dawn 1 
appeared at the yard and stood sentry over the ‘Mary.’ An 
African slave-driver would have been a kind master in comparison 
with me during those steaming August days. ‘At all costs,’ I 
said, ‘she must be ready to go down to the Westward for the 
regatta.’ 

‘Oh, yes, sir,’ was the answer, ‘ we can manage that; but she 
won't be quite as well finished as we should have wished ; there 
are a few little things, sir, such as——’ 

‘Oh, blow the little things!’ I incautiously returned, ‘ never 
mind them.’ I repented this afterwards—at leisure. 

So, on the 16th, we finally embarked. The following day at 
9 a.m. the race from Cowes to Weymouth was to be sailed. We 
were rather taken aback to find the ‘ Mary’ entered at the bottom 
of the list, being allowed hours by vessels half her size, and this 
on an open sea-course! It was very galling, especially after the 
extravagant compliments I had received on my purchase from 
those same compilers of the handicap. 

‘Never mind, my dear,’ I consoled myself by saying to my 
wife ; ‘we will show them we are not quite such fools as we 
look when we lead the fleet into Weymouth harbour!’ 

The night of the 16th is stamped on my memory for ever! 
How cosy the little cabin looked, how hot it smelt! Paraffin, 
cabbage water, mutton fat, and a hitherto unknown quantity 
to me—bilge-water—were some of the ingredients which consti- 
tuted this savoury aroma. The weather was sultry and thundery, 
a slight swell portended evil for the morrow, the heat was 
suffocating. 

I knock gently at my wife’s door to know how she is getting 
on. No answer; so I determine to go and see for myself. This 
is easier said than done. The door is not locked, but there is 
something solid and heavy which obstinately holds its own 
pressing against it. A frenzy seizes me, and I fling my weight 
against it, and find the resistance had been caused by the inert 
form of my unfortunate wife, in a dead faint. The closeness of 
the cabin, with its corresponding smell of bilge-water, unrelieved 
by any fresh air (the skylight being firmly stuck), was quite 
enough to account for any faintness, ‘though she might have 
said so before,’ I muttered impatiently. Being a stranger to the 
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gentle arts of sick-nursing, I dragged my helpless spouse up the 
companion and emptied bucket upon bucket of salt sea-water 
over her devoted head! Then I became alarmed, and rushed 
down to get salts (which, of course, I could not find), and over- 
heard the mate’s sympathetic voice saying, ‘Pore thing! I guess 
she’s mostly drowned !’ 

However, my simple method had proved effectual; she came 
round, though in a very flabby and moist condition. Of course, 
it ended in my having to do everything—tidy her cabin, dry her 
hair, and put the saloon in order. This job took me half into the 
night, while my wife lay patiently inert on the saloon sofa, quietly 
watching my manceuvres. 

Then down came the storm, crashing thunder and blinding 
lightning, and rain calculated to force its way through the tightest 
caulking. As the sun had been assiduously ‘opening the decks’ 
all day, it was not surprising that a refreshing drip was soon felt, 
sometimes on my head, sometimes on Mary’s. This necessitated 
further work. I set basins for the drips in sundry places, towels 
in others, put the best things away, kicked over the basins, wiped 
them up, upset them again, swore at them, and generally made 
myself useful and interesting till the storm abated. Meanwhile 
my wife, tired out and restless, was in a sort of somnambulous 
mood, between sleeping and waking. She kept up a disjointed 
little conversation, partly to herself, partly to me. 

‘Does anybody know where everybody is?’ she suddenly 
exclaimed. This was somewhat of a problem, and I was not in 
a mood to give her an explanation at that moment, so I curtly 
requested her to ‘ask me another.’ So she continued : 

‘I think the Solent must have turned upside down, and we 
are underneath, somehow, George. Tell me if we turn quite 
upside down too, and I will get up on the roof; only do go and 
hold on to my methylated spirits, and don’t let the matches get 
at it, or they might set it alight! I hope they have not poured the 
water into my bath under the floor, or we shall be drowned in 
that! Hardly so romantic, dear,’ smiling, and to my relief open- 
ing her eyes, and regaining her wandering senses. By this time 
the worst was over, and having at last got things pretty snug, we 
both retired to our cabins, and I confess to sleeping soundly, 
though on a damp mattress. 

Tuesday, the 17th, dawned fine and clear—a glorious prospect 
indeed for our sail down west. At 5 a.m. the crew were about, 
and no more sleep was possible, especially with my first race in 
view. All the men were chattering and cracking jokes together ; 
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they seemed mightily pleased to be getting under weigh, and so 
was I. In fact, the only dissentient voice was my wife’s. But 
as I had been a bachelor for twenty-eight years, and accustomed 
to please myself, I did not feel inclined to reverse the order 
of things now! So under weigh we got. What's more, I stood 
no idleness in others, and Mary was unmercifully worried and 
badgered until she showed her diminished and still damp head 
above the companion. She then professed herself much delighted 
with what she saw. From fifteen to twenty large white main- 
sails were being hoisted ; musical ‘ Ja-ha-ho!’ of the crew resound- 
ing pleasantly across the still water. Not a breath of wind, but 
a delicious freshness was in the air after the storm of last night. 
Everything on deck was sogged with wet; the ropes, all stiff and 
shrunk up, would take constant ‘setting up,’ as they relaxed in 
the drying sun, to keep the sails flat. My new suit of canvas, 
needless to say, was not ready, so we had with shame to hoist 
our tattered rags to the scornful gaze of our dapper competitors. 
If swigging could have done it, surely our sails had been the best 
in the fleet! But, woe is me! they had outstretched the spars, 
and consequently fell in graceful folds, ‘more like an old woman’s 
petticoat,’ as the skipper aptly remarked. The wind seemed 
inclined to come from the Sou’-west, dead on end, that is to 
say, which was not exactly the thing for us under the circum- 
stances. 

Jones (the skipper), however, was reassuring. 

‘Maybe we shall do they by working the shores, as we draw 
less water and the tide be flowing,’ he remarked. 

‘Quite so, Jones,’ I returned, much pleased with his sagacity. 
‘We've got hold of the right chap this time,’ I thought to myself, 
chuckling. 

Now the next thing was to get owt, all surrounded as we were 
with vessels, a strong tide running, and no wind. The fashion 
we adopted reminded me of our old French governess’s manner 
of negotiating a crowd. She would hold her stalwart elbows 
square to her sides, and turn sharply from one side to the other, 
adroitly digging her neighbours in the ribs at every turn, and 
conscientiously apologising at each dig with so much earnestness 
and effusion as to mollify the most exacting stranger. 

I regret to say the ‘ Mary’s’ progress was not marked with so 
much politesse as distinguished madame’s; but it was quite as 
successful, and we were on the line—stern foremost withal—at 
the crash of gunfire. 

Why the ‘ Meteor’ should have chosen exactly the same spot 
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for making her start, and then swearing at us for being in 
the way, I am at a loss to imagine. Naturally an altercation 
ensued. 

‘What be you about ?’ says someone on the big flyer; ‘don’t 
you know your rules? a vessel running should keep clear of a 
vessel on a wind!’ 

‘I baint running,’ returned Jones curtly. 

‘Then what be you doen ?’ 

‘I’m dashed if I know,’ says Jones with an oath, first sawing 
the tiller one way and then the other. 

‘I guess you're scullin’ now, anyways,’ jeered the other’s voice 
as the queenly cutter stole away. Our stolid vessel, having got 
her keel well across the tide, was not to be tempted to face it 
again, so in despair we ‘let go.’ Not a very good omen for our 
first race! Jones foretold the wind would freshen on the ebb, 
which would make out in an hour or two’s time; but it was rather 
trying lying there right under the Club windows for a couple of 
hours, while all the rest of the fleet were pushing on merrily 
down to Weymouth. 

Several provoking trippers rowed by and looked us up and 
down, and on catching sight of our gorgeous and perhaps over- 
large racing flag, would nudge each other and giggle, or else 
break into open insult at the fastness of our progress, &c.! If 
it had not been for my wife clinging valiantly to my coat-tails, I 
should have jumped over and chastised these merry-makers ; 
perhaps it is just as well I did not, as it would not have been a 
very dignified proceeding. The steward then revealed a terrible 
discovery. The tanks had never been filled; there was only a 
few gallons of water in a couple of breakers on deck ! 

‘That’s all right, sir,’ says the undefeated Jones; ‘ we shall 
be at Weymouth to-night, for sure.’ 

It did not look much like it, but we cheered up, and went 
down to breakfast. A little breeze then sprang up, and as the 
flood was still running, Jones proceeded to ‘work the shores’ as 
he had before suggested. 

Our first intimation of his tactics was a sudden jar, then a 
dead stop. It gave such a jerk that I capsized my tea into the 
bacon dish, the bacon dish into my lap, and thence on to the 
floor. I then flung myself up the companion with the double 
purpose of giving free vent to my: rage, and seeing what was the 
matter; while my wife applied herself to saving what she could 
of our shattered meal. She also shed some tears over the de- 
parted beauty of the French brocade and Wilton pile, which had 
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lost their youth and freshness in one fell swoop of sticky tea and 
greasy bacon ! 

So we were on the rocks ! 

‘There ain’t no accountin’ for them things, sir,’ grumbled 
Jones, ‘ they shifties.’ 

Now I may be a fool, but Iam not such a fool as to believe 
that, and I told Jones so, pretty straight. He had to confess 
himself in the wrong for once, but he soon perked up again. 

‘Now she goes, mates!’ he kept saying, as he rushed from 
stem to stern, now clawing the jib to windward, now easing the 
peak, then flying back again to the tiller as if the vessel was 
going at least forty knots. 

At last he tired of this game, and sat down, despairing, on the 
bulwark. At that moment came a big wave from a German 
‘ Lloyd,’ and, lifting the ‘ Mary’ right off the rocks, let her slip off 
again into deep water. 

‘There! did not I tell you so?’ triumphantly exclaimed 
Jones, jumping up and going at his work again with redoubled, 
energy. 

‘We'd better quit workin’ them shores, I’m thinkin’, sir, and 
try our luck well out this time. What say you, sir?’ said the 
mate, with a slight twinkle in his eye. 

‘Yes,’ I answered ; ‘we might knock a hole in her next time 
under the skipper’s famous pilotage.’ 

Jones winced, and quickly remarked the tide ‘weren’t done 
much now, nowheres, so we’d best cut right across; she was a 
better vessel at long legs than short ones, he reckoned.’ So we 
put her on the port tack, and had a graceful sail across. 

It was a heavenly day, I must say. Bright sun, warm wind, 
smooth sea, and no one in sight to bother us. I came to the 
conclusion it was a great pity to be in a hurry about sailing, 
when it was so pleasant and peaceful, surely it was none the 
worse for being a little protracted ! 

My wife found St. Albans race a little upsetting. She was 
lying down on the sofa in her cabin, when, without warning, she 
received the whole contents of her hat-box, which was ‘put out 
of the way’ on the upper nettings, smack into her lap. The 
weight of the box, too, was considerable, and she was then 
speedily rolled off the sofa on to the floor, where she and hat-box, 
hats, bottles, and all the things off the dressing-table were soon 
exchanging blows and making havoc together. The clatter they 
made was heard above the roaring of the race, and I rushed 
down, and extricated my unfortunate wife from her woful plight. 
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Of course it was my fault for not telling her, but I had been so 
interested watching the extraordinary action of the water and the 
stresses of a small boat which was simply being turned inside 
out and round about in the most alarming manner, that I clean 
forgot to think of my wife and crockery below. Jones said he 
had seldom seen the race so bad. It curled over and flopped 
down on our decks in the most unaccountable manner. We had 
to shut down everything, and got our decks pretty well full of 
water before we got through into the smooth on the other side. 
The drips in the saloon again made their appearance, and the 
steward and Mary between them concocted all kinds of devices 
to outwit the cunning leaks; all efforts to divert them, however, 
proved equally useless. 

Just before tea the steward appeared on deck with a dish of 
muffins, and in his aggravatingly meek voice asked whether he 
should ‘eat them.’ Whereupon my wife indignantly replied, 
‘No, certainly not! They are for our own tea.’ The poor 
creature, greatly terrified at the sternness of my wife’s manner, 
looked piteously round for help. So I came to the rescue, and 
told him most certainly to heat them with all speed, and not to 
spare the butter. 

This good man, ‘ Mealings’ as he was significantly called, was 
a source of mingled annoyance and amusement to us; many a 
time since have we shrieked with laughter over the misunder- 
standings that his thin, whiny voice and original accent caused. 

On the evening of the 17th it fell calm, and we lay flopping 
about in mid-channel for the rest of the night. It was very 
dark and somewhat thick, and I could not sleep a bit, so with 
the dawn was up on deck to find out where we had got to. A 
nice little north-west wind had sprung up, and we were skimming 
along fairly close hauled, with the land still a mere grey shadow 
on the horizon. I venture to ask Light, the mate, who was 
steering, whether that was Portland we saw in the distance. He 
was a sinister creature, this mate, whom I own to holding some- 
what in awe. On this occasion he was very forbidding in aspect, 
and did not deign so much as to move his head to reply that ‘It 
might be, and it might not. He was on his course, and that was 
all his business.’ 

‘Insolent brute!’ I thought to myself, but dared not say so, 
and seeing that my presence was not coveted on deck, I returned 
to my bunk, and had a rare good snooze. 

About nine o’clock I was awakened by a clumsy knocking at 
my door. This was followed by Jones, but a very humble and 
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browbeaten-looking Jones, quite different from the self-assured 
and boastful man of before. After stuttering and fidgetting for 
some time, he clutched his cap off and scratched his head, and 
began, ‘ Please, sir, I can’t tell you how it happened, and it shall 
never happen again, sir, while Iam with you, nor ever after ; but 
the fact is, sir, as I was not feeling quite well last night, so I 
thought it best to turn in like, and let the mate take her down 
along. Now, sir, he’s lost his bearings, and don’t know where he 
is, and no more do I, and havin’ no chart, ’tis difficult to say, but 
it appears to me as we're past Portland some way, and maybe 
Torquay would be our nearest port.’ 

Here was a fine sagacious three-guinea-a-week skipper for you! 

I had better pass over the scene which ensued, and content 
myself with saying that we were eventually fetched up at 
Torquay about midday, and took up the best berth previous to 
the arrival of the Weymouth contingent. 

I confess to having had to lie unsparingly when I was 
stormed with questions as to my non-appearance at Weymouth, 
My wife, however, said I did it very well; in fact, it sounded 
‘quite natural,’ which was supposed to be consoling, though not, 
perhaps, quite complimentary ! 

Our scanty water supply had caused us great discomfort, 
none of our running-gear was in anything like order, so we had 
to forego the topsail, not to say the spinaker, which made 
itself conspicuous by its absence. The decks perseveringly 
leaked the whole time, the bilge was constantly in evidence, 
never having been cleaned out at all, as we subsequently found 
out, and all our bath-water and soapsuds emptied straight into it. 

These are some of the trials of inexperience, and we must all 
go through them, in a measure, as we were not intended to learn by 
anything else. We can only hope that others will appreciate the 
funny side of these little contretemps as much as we did, and, like 
us, will order another and bigger yacht for next year. 
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THE BADGER AND HOW TO TAKE HIM 


BY A. E. PEASE, M.P. 


I po not know of the existence of any monograph on the Badger, 
ancient or modern, in English or any other language. Nor have 
I been able to find any adequate description in any work on natural 
history or British fauna of this the largest, and by no means the 
least interesting, of the real wild animals that still exist in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

To understand and appreciate all sides of the badger’s 
character you must see him in war as well as at peace; and such 
knowledge has to be purchased by great labour and bodily fatigue. 
In the name of sport, as in the naiwe of liberty, great crimes are 
often committed. There are those who look upon hunting of all 
sorts as cruel and degrading, and cannot understand the pleasures 
of a chase involving the distress of pursuit or pain to any animal. 
I have a certain sympathy for such sentiments, and yet, para- 
doxical as it may appear, my very love of animals increases my 
passion for hunting them. Besides the longing to come to close 
quarters with them, the desire to possess or to handle them, there 
is the natural ambition to be even with them. There is an 
unwritten code of honour in the field which, if followed, makes © 
the struggle of wits and strength, of skill and endurance, a fair 
one, and one in which alone many a valuable lesson out of Nature’s 
book can be taught. To relieve any tender consciences amongst 
my readers I may here declare, without wishing to reflect on 
brother sportsmen whose methods are more Cromwellian, that 
when victorious in the war with a badger, when, after many a 
hard-fought battle in his subterranean fortress—when mine and 
countermine, tunnel, shaft, and trench have driven him fighting 
to his last stand in his deepest and innermost citadel, and he has 
been forced to capitulate—I have never abandoned him to a 
victorious soldiery howling for blood, but have always given him 
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honourable terms. I have never willingly or wantonly killed a 
badger ; he has invariably become a pampered prisoner, or been 
transported to some new home, where some one whom I had 
interested in his species was prepared to give him protection, and 
a new start in life. Among those who have given my badgers 
protection I may name Mr. Edward North Buxton, who has done 
so much to maintain the natural beauty of Epping Forest, and to 
protect wild life within its borders. I know of several thriving 


colonies of badgers within the forest precincts descended from my 
prisoners of war. 


THE BADGER 


The badger has made a wonderful struggle for existence, and 
may linger on for many years yet in the more secluded corners of 
England and Wales (in Scotland he is almost extinct), but he 
owes all to his own mysterious silent ways, and nothing to man’s 
mercy in the matter. The intelligent and unprejudiced wearers 
of velveteen, who, with the tacit consent of their masters, -have, 
by means of the steel-trap, flag-trap, and gun, exterminated and 
banished for ever the most interesting of our animals and the 
most beautiful of our birds, have hitherto failed—as far as the 
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badger is concerned—in their ruthless attempt to rid earth and 


‘heaven of everything but furred and feathered game. In many 


English counties, however, the badger has given in before cease- 
less digging, snaring, and shooting, and the silent covert where 
he had his earth, where he dug and delved and made his wonderful 
subterranean stronghold, knows him no more. He has gone with 
the polecat, the pine marten, the wild cat, the harriers, the 
buzzards, and a host of the brightest and loveliest of our birds. 
Guiltless of the crimes of his fellow-victims against game, he was 
and is still ignorantly classed under that all-embracing word of 
the keeper, ‘ vermin.’ 

About few animals has there been more nonsense written in 
regard to his habits and anatomy, and for many of the popular 
notions concerning him there is no foundation whatever. 

The head of the badger is wedge-shaped in general conforma- 
tion, the back of the head large, the cheek-bones well sprung, and 
the muzzle fine and long. The nose or snout is black in colour, 
long and full; the eyes, small, black or black blue; and the ears 
small, round, close-set, and neat. The strength of a badger’s legs 
is most remarkable, and for the size of an animal that weighs from 
19 lbs. to 35 lbs. he possesses a most wonderful combination of 
bone and muscle. The legs are very short and the joints large ; 
the feet, like the legs, are nearly black, and are large and long. 

The badger is cut out for a miner. His wedge-shaped head is 
capable of forcing a passage through sand and soft strata, whilst 
his armour-tipped diggers are worked by machinery that rivals in 
power the steam navvy; and whilst his fore-feet are going like an 
engine, throwing stones, bits of rock, sand, clay, and all that he 
comes in contact with between his fore-legs (which are set wide 
apart, leaving plenty of room under the chest), his powerful hams 
are working his hind-legs and feet like little demons, throwing 
back all that the fore-feet throw under his belly. And this is not 
all. His powerful jaw and teeth will cut, break, and tear all roots 
that obstruct his passage onwards, and it is most entertaining to 
see him going through earth, shale, and stone with the rapidity 
and sustained energy of a machine. No one would credit, who 
has not seen it, what one of these animals can do. I have often 
been defeated by their being able to penetrate quicker than even 
a gang of men with pick-axe, spade, shovel, and crowbar could 
follow. They are also covered with a thick, long-haired coat, 
which, with a loose skin of extraordinary density and toughness, 
forms a complete and effective armour. 

There is much similarity in the general conformation of the 
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badger’s and bear’s skull, but the protecting ridge on the head is 
absent in the bear. What gives to the badger’s jaw its proverbial 
and terrific force? To witness its work is to know that its power 
of biting, crushing, and holding must be the result of some 
peculiarly strong mechanical as well as muscular construction. 
The examination of the skull helps in the solution of the mystery. 
The conformation of the jaw is strong, and the muscles attached 
to it powerful; but besides this he has two distinguishing 
structural additions that give his jaws, furnished with his formi- 
dable teeth, the strength and retentive power of an iron vice. The 
first is that his lower jaws are locked into sockets in the skull, 
and are thereby made—unlike those of all other animals I know 
—impossible of dislocation. 

The second peculiarity arises from a high ridge of bone, 
standing straight up and running from the base of the skull to 
between the ears, giving a firm hold to the ligaments and tendons, 
and an additional leverage and length, which are again rendered 


LOWER JAW OF BADGER DOVE-TAILED JAWS 


more effective by passing over the high cheek-bones as over a 
pulley before reaching the jaws. 

A badger’s earth or warren is properly and generally called a 
‘set’ or ‘cete.’ It varies in respect of size, number of entrances, 
depth of galleries, and choice of site, almost as much as rabbit holes. 
Such a ‘set,’ if long established, will penetrate through earth, 
clay, and sub-soil, to some stratum of shale, or sand, or loose rock. 
Some of the galleries and chambers will be at a great distance 
from the surface, and some at an enormous depth. 

In Cornwall I once tried my hand, with my brother, some 
strong Cornishmen, and a team of terriers, at a very innocent- 
looking badger ‘set’ situated in a level field. There were but 
three holes, and these not very far apart. The farmer told us 
that there had been badgers there all his life, and no one had ever 
been able to dig one out. This rather stimulated us than other- 
wise, and we had in the course of a few hours a trench dug some 
six feet deep, and were nearing the sounds of the subterranean 
conflict, which had been sustained by the terriers, when suddenly 
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we found that we were above the sound, and we sank a shaft 
down three feet from the bottom of our trench, to find galleries 
and chambers in all directions. The battle had by this time 
moved, and we were in despair at the prospect of following on the 
level with a depth of nine feet of surface soil to be lifted in every 
direction we turned. I was listening at the bottom of the trench, 
having penetrated to the third story of this underground barrack, 
when I distinctly heard the ‘bump-bump’ of the badger below 
me. My companions came down and listened too, and there 
was not the slightest doubt that there was a fourth story and 
labyrinth of passages some three or four feet below us, and, for 
anything we knew, another beyond. The day was far spent, the 
task was impossible, and the rest of our time was devoted to 
getting the terriers out, and making as good a retreat as we could 
before the victorious enemy. 


SKULL OF BADGER, SKULL, SIDE VIEW 
FRONT VIEW 


I should think this ‘set’ was hundreds of years old: some of 
the passages, the farmer told us, were a hundred yards long! As 
a rule a badger’s hole descends rapidly at first, and then may 
branch into any number of by-ways and subterranean galleries. 
Whichever route you follow, however, you invariably come to a 
chamber or ‘ oven,’ which is generally a sort of vaulted hall, where 
four ways meet, and which is, or has been, the living room of the 
family at some previous time. 

The badger is easily domesticated if brought up by hand, and 
proves an interesting and charming companion. I had at one 
time two that I could do anything with, and which followed me 
so closely that they would bump against my boots each step I 
took, and come and snuggle in under my coat when I sat down. 
I was very much attached to them, but, having to leave for the 
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London season, I came home after a prolonged absence to find 
that they had reverted to their natural disposition, and had for- 
gotten him who had been a foster-parent to them. As I could 
not fondle them without a pair of hedging-gloves on, and they no 
longer walked at my heel, I made them a home in the woods, 
where the thought of their happiness has helped me to bear my 
loss. 

In their wild state their food is principally roots and insects 
—they are especially fond of beetles and such creatures as are 
to be found just below the surface of the ground. 

They are carnivorous, and eat mice, rats, voles, and moles. 
They will take a rabbit out of a trap, turn it inside out, and eat 
all the meat, leaving the skin behind, turned neatly with the fur 
inside. They are also fond of very young rabbits, and will dig a 
shaft through several feet of solid earth direct on to the nest. But 
when this has been stated, nearly all has been:said with regard to 
their propensity to damage in game coverts. 

The badger has a special weakness for wild honey, and the 
grubs of wasps and humble bees. The wildest and most uncon- 
ciliatory badgers I have ever had in confinement would come out 
and eat a wasp’s nest, and they will hunt every bank and hedge- 
row in July and August, routing out every wasp’s and hornet’s 
nest in the countryside. 

In my opinion there are two legitimate methods of hunting 
the badger. First, that of a straightforward attack on his fortress ; 
and should it be an old-established earth, it may be the end of 
the longest day will not see the battle ended. 

Thus you may be left with a tired and wounded pack of 
terriers, exhausted sappers, and the badger having blocked and 
barricaded his retreat with soil, stones, and sand, is lost. The 
other method depends on taking the badger off his guard, and is 
more in the character of an ambuscade under cover of night. 
When the badgers are away from home you block up their earths, 
placing sacks with running nooses in the mouth, in the most 
frequented holes. Station one of your party near the ‘set,’ and 
either take a small pack of hounds and draw the country for a 
few miles round, and hunt him like a fox, getting a run across 
country and a fine cry; or you may beat the neighbouring coverts 
with men and dogs of any description that are trained to hunt 
badger. 

The badger thus pursued makes straight for home, blunders 
headlong into the hole, only to find that his efforts to get in are 
closing the mouth of the sack, that- retreat or fighting is alike in 
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vain, and that he is an imprisoned bagman, without having 
struck a blow in self-defetice. It is not uncommon for a badger 
thus pursued to stand at bay, when a good dog may keep him in 
play, or hold on, till you come up and secure him. No doubt 
there is amusement and excitement in this moonlight chase, and 
to some it is preferable to the arduous labour with pick, spade, 
axe, and terrier. 

To my mind, however, there is something more interesting 
and exciting in the long sustained conflict and labour of the 
former, for which you require perseverance, wit, patience and 
courage on the part of man and terrier. The courage and 
endurance that a good terrier will display when need requires 
before such a foe will fill his owner’s heart with joy and pride. 
Picture wnat it means for a small.terrier to enter into the bowels 
of the earth to find, to cope with, and for long hours in dust and 
darkness in the tortuous maze to keep up an unequal fight with 
an enormously superior foe, whose grunts and clattering teeth 
add terror to his charges down the echoing ways. Yet I have 
had not a few that, hour after hour, on their backs or their 
sides, would lie up to a badger, keeping him cornered, and con- 
tinuously give tongue, with no voice to direct them. Should the 
badger charge, such a terrier would rather die than let him leave 
the corner to which he has been driven, and will return fighting 
and facing his huge opponent, driving him inch by inch into the 
cul de sac, caring neither for bite nor wounds, and making noise 
enough to let you know where the battle rages. It is no part of 
his duty to tackle the badger. A good terrier knows this, and 
will only resort to his teeth should the badger attempt to force a. 
passage. If it comes to close quarters, such a terrier will draw 
back his forelegs under his body, take the attack full in the face, 
and trust to seizing the badger by the neck. A badger wher 
attacked generally bites upwards—i.e. he lowers his head and 
turns the back of his head downwards. Nothing made my heart 
beat faster than, with head to the earth, to hear the din of this 
subterranean warfare carried along the dark galleries to the day. 
You have sent in one of your best terriers; he has tried by 
cajolery and caresses, by cries, by straining at his chain, to be 
allowed the honourable distinction of first blood. You have 
dispatched him with your blessing, and he has quickly and. 
silently started on his journey into the unknown. You listen 
to him forcing his passage, drawing himself round corners, 
scratching away some accumulation or fall from the roof, and 
hear his eager panting as he winds his foe. Presently you hear 
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a low sharp bark, then another, then two or three more, next a 
bumping, thumping noise ; it is the badger, who has waited to 
see who the intruder is, and, rousing himself, is retreating. The 
terrier barks no more, but you can hear the thump-thump of the 
badger, followed by the efforts of the dog to keep up with him. 
They are now a long way in, and you can plainly hear the bark 
again. Soon the contest begins, and the terrier’s cry comes to 
your ear with regularity and clearness; but the badger is only 
disputing the way—he has not yet been driven with his back 
against the wall. The terrier redoubles his activity; you can 
hear him feinting at the badger, sharp give-and-take, but no 
foolish attempt to lay hold. After ten minutes, the badger again 
retreats, probably up the hill, and you have to listen on the 
surface or at the highest holes of the set till you can hear them 
again. At last you catch a faint sound—they are still moving, 
now stationary, now further on; then they seem to stay in one 
place. There is the steady yap-yap-yap of the dog just dis- 
tinguishable to the ear. 

Quick, every hand towork! A trench six feet deep, or deeper 
if necessary, must be cut across the set to cut off the badger from 
the passages. With pick, spade, and shovel the work goes on, 
while some one listens to know whether the scene of battle moves. 
If it does, the badger may have found a side gallery, and gone far 
enough, or he may have charged the dog. He may have passed 
by a different road beneath your feet in the trench; but if the 
terrier has succeeded in keeping him face to face and engaged, 
yet not driving him so hard as to make him charge, you may be 
successful in an hour or two, and find that your cutting intersects 
the passage in which the badger and the terrier are engaged. If 
the badger suspects you are cutting off his only means of escape he 
will charge and fight, and the terrier will sometimes be unable to 
back fast enough; then there will be a meeting of teeth and 
jaws. The dog’s smothered cries of anger and pain make you 
strain every nerve to get to his relief. 

When the badger at last leaves go, the terrier’s turn comes, 
and now, with blood up, he drives back the badger to his end of 
the hole, with every determination to keep him there. After two 
or three turns like this, if the dog has been in an hour or two, he 
will probably come out for a breath of air for a moment. He 
should be immediately taken, fastened up, watered, and kept in 
reserve for future contingencies, and the best terrier for sticking 
up be sent in with the utmost haste. If a minute has been 
spent in doing this, every moment will have been used by the 
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badger in barricading the passage against the dog and burying 
himself. This once accomplished, you may as well whistle for 
your badger as continue digging, for he may have got down into 
some other gallery, or have buried himself so that neither dog nor 
man can find him. Of one thing you may be sure, that whilst 
you are speculating what has become of him, he is digging at a 
prodigious rate, or has already made his escape by some secret 
stair. 

If, however, you are quick, terrier number two has interrupted 
master badger as he is at work, and lets you know. ‘It’s all 
right,’ ‘Come on,’ ‘ He’s here,’ ‘ I’ve got him,’ ‘ He’s got me,’ 
‘ You beast,’ ‘Get back,’ ‘I’ll hold him,’ and spade and shovel 
and pick are hard at work again. Backs and arms are aching 
with lifting at high pressure out of the deep trench. You dig on, 
blocking the hole as the roof falls in, but every now and then the 
shovels clear it for a moment to give the dog air. And now the 
game has shown itself. A terrible charge down the hole sends 
out the terrier; and the badger, seeing the men at work, backs 
again, followed by the dog. Now all is excitement. Every snap, 
hunch, grunt, groan and yell in the fight is heard. A favourite’s 
life in the balance! The prize in view! The other terriers are 
tugging at their chains, frantic to join the fray. It is maddening 
for them to see the dust and commotion in the trench, to hear 
the sound of battle so near, to wind the enemy, to hear the cry of 
their fighting and perhaps wounded companion, and not to be 
allowed to share in the glory of the final action. Now is the 
time if you have a terrier to enter to see what he is made of, but 
there is no time to waste on education. You are close up to the 
badger ; he cannot be an arm’s length off. Draw your dog; the 
badger will then turn his tail to you to dig, or he will charge out. 
Be ready with the tongs and a good dog in case he charges. But 
if he turns tail get hold of it with a good grip. A long pull and 
a steady pull will draw him out, bouncing, lunging, and snapping. 
Now, boys, ready with the sack! Dogs off! All want steady 
nerves now ; three hands on the sack mouth to keep it open, and 
take care of your fingers! A twirl round and a quick plunge, 
and the badger is in the bag. Don’t let go his tail till you have 
slipped the cord on his hind-leg, and made the other end of the cord 
fast to the bag mouth and to a tree. I have seen a badger go 
through a sack like a bullet through paper, and it is well to make 
all as safe as possible. . 

But let not ingenuous youth think that to enjoy the sport all 
he has to do is to take a spade and any reputable terrier. He 
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might as well try, like Dame Partington, to stop the rising tide 
with a mop! Before so serious an enterprise as a badger digging 
be undertaken, the wise man will see to it that all the materials 
are ready, and let him be sure that he has the first necessity—the 
stout heart to go through with a tough job when once started. 
I have, with my brother, Mr. J. A. Pease, started at 7.30 a.m. 
from home, worked a summer’s day with a slight refreshment at 
one, handled pick and shovel and spade, fought the terriers, and 
gone on through the afternoon, evening, and a black wet night, 
without even a drop of water to slake our parched throats, 
deserted by all but one faithful workman, and on till the grey 
dawn of another day, which found us as weary, wet, and 
wounded, and as disreputable a looking company of three men 
and four terriers as ever survived a bloody action. At five o’clock 
we secured a splendid pair of badgers, which we bore home on 
aching backs, followed by our gallant little team of draggled and 
dirty terriers. On another occasion, it took my brother and 
myself, some ten labourers and keepers and nine terriers, from — 
10 till 5.30, to take an old 30-Ib. dog badger, in an earth which 
had only one hole, and where it was a case of following straight 
into the hill. It is wonderful what can be done by twelve men 
with pick, spade, and shovel in seven hours. On this occasion we 


dug a trench ten feet long into the hill, and then the depth of 


bearing necessitated our making a drift, or tunnel, which we 
drove in thirty feet. The heat and want of air inside made the 
work difficult. Candles would not burn after we had gone about 
twenty feet, and the tunnel was so low that we had to work on 
our knees, and then on our stomachs. There was a considerable 
danger from the roof falling in, but the fight waged so fiercely 
that we thought of little but what was ahead of us. When at 
last we got within distance of the badger he was in rocky ground. 
We could mine no further, and, being on a shelf round a corner, no 
terrier could draw him. As I was the smallest of the party, it 
fell to me to try to reach him, and I crawled up as far I could, 
holding a little bull terrier on whom I could rely for protection 
for my face, and a pair of short badger tongs. I had indeed a 
bad quarter of an hour ! 

It was stifling, cramped, and pitch dark. I kept the terrier in 
front of my head, and gallantly he behaved, though every now and 
then the badger’s charge, or a fierce encounter, nearly smothered 
me with dust and soil, against which I could not protect myself, 
as I was powerless to retreat, there being only room to lie flat on 
the ground. The mau behind me was in the same position, tight 
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hold of my ankles, and the man again behind him, and the rest 
of the force made a human chain, which ona signal from me was 
to be drawn out to daylight. Many attempts I made when the 
badger charged to get him with the tongs, but I had so little 
room to work my hands in that I missed him, and heard 
and felt the click and snack of his teeth on the iron. At last I 
felt I had hold of something, and I slipped the guard on the 
tongs, making the hold sure. I cried ‘ Haul away,’ holding the 
terrier with one hand between me and the badger and the tongs 


_ in the other. I found that he came with wonderful ease. It was 


not till we got to the light that I saw I had the huge bouncing 
brute by one claw, ‘Nip’ diverting his attention from my head 
and hands. The labourers set up a shout, ‘ He’s got him by the 
clee,’ and a minute later we had the satisfaction of bagging him. 
But we were out only just in time. I had gone back with the 
terriers to see if there was nothing more in, and hardly had 
got outside again, when there was a fall from the roof that would, 
if it had taken place earlier, have buried some of us alive. As it 
was, I looked round to see if we were all there. The men were, 
but one little terrier, ‘Pepper,’ a real treasure belonging to a 
neighbour of mine in Cleveland, Mr. J. P. Petch, was missing. We 
went in and found him buried, but got him out alive and little 
the worse. This was the biggest badger my brother and I ever got. 

But these operations are quite surpassed by those M. le 
Masson related in the following authentic story. 

‘ An extraordinary chasse, that lasted without interruption three 
days and three nights, took place lately in the neighbourhood of 
St. Omer, on some land in the picturesque commune of Wisques, 
in a wood attached to the chateau of Madame la douairiére Cauvet 
de Blanchonval. 

‘One morning two young sportsmen of St. Omer, MM. 
Théobald Cauvet and Charles d’Hallewyn, were told by the garde 
forestier that on his beat he knew of several badgers near the 
place they call l’Ermitage. 

‘The little dogs being put on the scent soon found the earths, 
where they entered, and advanced with so much courage that 
they never stopped till they had reached the bottom of the earth, 
where they cornered the badgers, which held their ground in an 
attitude of the most threatening defence. 

‘The assailants, thus powerless, made themselves heard by 
barking and baying incessantly, and, with heroic pluck, the little 
fellows refused to retreat, in spite of the repeated calls of their 
masters. 
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‘Their perseverance being carried to this length, our young 
gentlemen formed a resolution worthy of their taste for great 
undertakings and adventures. Labourers were called from the 
field and commissioned at once to set to work to reach the 
badgers. 

‘The attempt was more than bold. The mouths of the set, 
three in number, were at the foot of a hill, and embraced between 
them a sort of triangular piece of land, at the apex of which the 
passages all united and formed a single underground gallery. 
The dogs having each entered by a separate hole made this 
clear. 

‘A shaft was sunk in order to start a tunnel at the opening of 
the lowest hole, but a depth of 7 to 8 metres (23 to 26 feet) had 
to be sunk before the passage was reached ; thence they followed 
the direction taken by the dogs, and enlarged the tunnel to reach 
them, making an underground roadway 5 feet high (14 metre) 
and nearly six feet wide (1? metre). 

‘Whilst the workmen were mining, the badgers on their part 
were also working ceaselessly, and kept blocking the road with 
the earth they threw back in front of the men who were pursuing 
them, whilst the latter worked in shifts (relieving parties). For 
three days and three nights these indomitable animals worked on, 
retreating all the time, during which they bored their way 
49 feet whilst buried in this extension of their principal earth 
without air or food. 

‘ At one time during this war d ouwtrance it was thought they 
had escaped by some means or other, but the game terriers, which 
had hardly left them since the beginning of the struggle, soon 
reassured the workers by their redoubled cries. The undertaking 
was pushed on with greater determination than ever, and when the 
tunnel had reached a length of more than 30 metres (100 feet) they 
came on three badgers, which were quickly popped into a sack by 
the keeper. One of them, however, in his struggles succeeded in 
escaping from the sack, and even tore the clothes of the man 
who was carrying him. MM. Cauvet and d’Hallewyn showed a 
persistent perseverance during the whole of this struggle. By 
day and by night each in turn directed the operations of a siege 
at which more than one other lover of the pleasures of the chase 
assisted.’ 

The terriers I have found the best and surest are amongst the 
Yorkshire breed of hard, wire-haired fox-terriers, short in the 
leg and strong-headed. I have seen smooth-coated terriers do 
equally well, but not often. It is as well to have with you one 
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bull-terrier, or a fox-terrier with a bit of bull about him. In 
cases of emergency, and when close up, such a dog comes in 
useful, but they are tiresome brutes as a rule to do with; they 
get so excited that they do not care what they go at—it may be 
the dogs or yourself, or I have seen them set to worry a big 
stone. They often go to ground well, but have several faults. 
They will tackle the badger, get punished severely, and create 
all sorts of difficulties, and are generally nearly mute except when 
fighting. 

If by this article I have done anything towards interesting 
those who care about the perpetuation of a wild and interesting 
animal that is fast disappearing from our hillsides and valleys, 
and shown that healthy exercise and pleasure can be obtained in 
protecting him from extinction, and by fairly entering the lists 
against him, I shall have done something towards delaying that 
sad day when the last badgers, with tlie lessons of courage and 
endurance that they can teach, have vanished for ever. 
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WITH FALCONS AND GREYHOUNDS 


BY ROSALIND CHAMBERS 


THERE is an erroneous idea existing in almost every European 
mind, that the desert consists of a dead flat expanse of bare sand, 
with a live lion at rare intervals. I shall, therefore, hardly be 
believed when I say that, though we had travelled two hundred 
miles into the Sahara, we were encamped in a fig and palm 
garden among hills only a day’s journey from mountains. While 
resting there one afternoon, an Arab friend, Belkassem ben el 
Mokhtar, returned from a day’s sport, and brought his bag to 
show to the ladies who had pitched their tent on his property. 
It consisted of a young gazelle, three hares, two live leverets, and 
a rolled-up hedgehog, the latter being brought as a curiosity for 
us to see, and disappointment being caused by our remarking 
that we had many at home. But the gazelle stirred my hunter’s 
instincts, and I persuaded my host to take me with him the next 
morning. 

Desert life at all events teaches you the value of early rising, 
for then you find fresh cool air and @ springiness in your horse 
which, whether you start at two or nine, lasts only until mid-day. 

Being accustomed to it, four o’clock did not seem at all early 
to be called, and I was on my horse by five, the sunrise still 
colouring the sky, and making the dark patches which represented 
oases look much nearer than they really were. My Western 
clothing was the only ugly spot in the landscape, but was amply 
atoned for by my handsome host, who was in a white burnous, 
orange silk jacket, gauze haik, heavily bound with strings of 
brown camel’s hair, and a gun slung on his back. The falconer, 
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too, was a picture in himself; very swarthy from constant ex- 
posure, with an eye as keen as his own birds, and a long blue 
cloak, the hood drawn up over his head. Perched aloft thereon 
sat one of the falcons, another on his wrist, a couple more on the 
croup of his saddle. A dog, something like a pointer, ran loose, 
which afterwards worked very well and was extraordinarily 
obedient, turning instantly to word or hand, though he had ‘never 
been whipped or kicked in his life. The three beaters in white 
cotton kept up with us untiringly the whole day, and held a 
couple of sloguies in the leash, ready to slip whenever needed. 
These are very like our English greyhounds both in shape and 


THE SAHARA 


colour—a light fawn predominates—but are rather smaller, and 
the hind quarters especially have not been bred to the same pitch 
of perfection. The feet are apt to be too long, but they can run 
a gazelle down and get over the rough stony ground in a wonder- 
ful way. Even in the Sahara they wear sheets in the winter, and 
as they are not nearly so fine drawn as ours, they are perhaps 
deeper in the chest than they appear to the eye; for Belkassem’s 
came home very gaily after a fifteen-hour day two days in 
succession. 

As we rode along the hills that slope away from the Zibans 
towards Lagouat, my host assured me that he would guarantee 
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that no Christian had ever been along that track before. As far 
as scenery was concerned there was nothing to attract them, the 
bare brown earth having neither grass nor bush to vary the 
monotony of its dreary colouring, and the round hills and vales 
being so much alike that even the natives cannot always tell one 
from another. No rain having fallen for nearly three years had 
made it even more barren than usual, so that the only variety 
was an occasional river-bed; of course there was no water in 
these, but a spring at the head of them had produced vegetation 
for a distance along both sides, the length varying from a few 
yards to a mile or two, according to the bulk of water and the 


MY HOST 


absorbing properties of the ground. It is near these that you go 
to look for your game, and there is enough variety in it to keep 
you very much on the alert, for the chances are equally in favour 
of gazelle, greater bustard, hare, partridge, golden plover, ortolan, 
sand-grouse, &c. We were prepared for all, though Belkassem’s 
gun seemed to be confined to something sitting. 

Bare as the hills are, there are plenty of blue hares, hardly 
larger than our rabbits, which constantly take refuge in holes ; 
as soon as one of these was sighted the sloguies were slipped, and 
we galloped backwards and forwards over the stony ground, in 
and out of little gullies, seldom losing sight of our quarry. The 
greyhounds naturally ran mute, but there was plenty of music, 
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for the Arabs shouted all the time at the top of their voices. My 
three-year-old went very well, barring a habit he had of carrying 
his head bent back against the flap of the saddle, which did not 
tend to inspire confidence; but he had been ridden in fantasias, 
and I suppose acquired it there. 

The first hare was taken alive and its legs tied, while it cried 
gently for help, quite differently from that piteous scream we 
hear at home. Presently another hare was started, and we had 
a long and exciting gallop first over and down some steep hills 
covered with loose stones, and then up a long gully with short 
grass and tiny purple iris, scattered with tamarisk bushes. The 
ground favouring the hare, the greyhounds over-ran her, and after 


some delay we gave her up as lost, but were on a fresh one almost 
immediately, going back over very much the same ground, and 
seeing the sloguies pull her down on the hillside. Next, the one 
that had been lost was found and shot—of course, sitting. At 
that moment it was discovered that the first one which had been 
caught alive had escaped, and I secretly rejoiced, as a hare in 
confinement in a town must have a sorry life. 

A pause for lunch gave our horses a rest, and milk was fetched 
for us from some tents near. As usual it was sour, for goat’s 
milk only lasts sweet for a few hours; but Arabs do not mind 
that, and Belkassem could not understand why, in spite of the 
burning sun, I would hardly drink any. 


We were still in hopes of finding gazelle, but the Bedouins 
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who owned the goats had seen them that morning, and they had 
left before we came. Gazelle hunting ought to be done earlier 
in the year, as they are in large herds then, the plan pursued 
requiring great patience. As soon as they are sighted you gallop 
across behind and away from them, their curiosity causing them 
to ring round to you. Every time they do that you gallop away 
from them, continuing to do so until they get confidence enough 
to come within shot. Herds are said to consist of several 
hundreds, but in March the does are alone with their fawns. 
These are the gazelles of the plains, and are more delicate and 
finely made than those of the mountains, where mouffion, hyena, 


and jackal are also to be found. There are said to be panthers, 
but I fancy they are very rare now. 

The morning having been chiefly given up to coursing, the | 
falcons had not been used much, so their turn came after 
luncheon; but they missed a bustard and some _partridges, 
apparently preferring hares to anything else. One of them stayed 
away, and though the falconer threw dead heres into the air, 
uttering the peculiar cry used to attract them, she refused to be 
taken. Another was then flown, and it was very pretty to see her 
bind the lure and drop with it to the ground over and over again, 
as the falconer threw the hare, though I regret to say that she 
several times carried it. The other hawk still declined to come, 
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but it did not much matter, as they were all to be loosed that 
week, the Arab method being to release them each spring for the 
breeding season, catching a fresh team in the autumn. The 
same ones are often taken several years in succession, and all 
were so tame, that I was allowed to handle them unhooded as 
much as [I liked. 

The Mohammedan law forbidding the eating of meat that 
has not been duly bled, caused all the hares to have their throats 
cut, and I thought we were going to be spared this ordeal by one 


A BEDOUIN’S WIFE 


going to ground, until the beaters announced that it was a 
jackal’s lair, and that they should dig out. 

‘They are at home, too,’ I remarked, putting my handkerchief 
to my nose. 

‘It may be so, Mademoiselle,’ replied Belkassem ; ‘but, as a 
matter of fact, though foxes smell, jackals do not.’ 

This fact of natural history being contrary to all my precon- 
ceived ideas, I said nothing, but was mentally carried back to 
many an earth in the old country. Meantime the men tore at 
the earth and rocks like terriers, each trying to oust the others 
and do the work himself. 
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‘There is not!:ing these men like so much as digging out. 
Yes, the beasts are undoubtedly at home,’ continued my host, as 
half a yellow lizard, with a whipcord tail eighteen inches long, 
was pulled out. ‘I sent to the falconer at three this morning, to 
say that he could come with me. Though he was about to begin 
his coffee, he neither waited to taste it nor to put on his shoes. 
Ha! you see he has now thrust his arm down the hole, and he 
tells me that he has the beast by the tail. They are often badly 
bitten in that way, yet he does not care a rap. I have just 


LOOKING FOR GAME 


offered him twenty francs to let go, but he says that I may cut his 
arm off, that I may kill him if I like, but that he will not let go.’ 

A scuffle ensued, ending in the falconer triumphantly drawing 
out a fine for, which he deftly seized by the throat with his 
other hand. The pelt was in splendid condition, much paler in 
colour than ours, but he was just as bold, and did not struggle or 
betray the slightest fear. The men turned him down, slipping 
the greyhounds without giving a proper start, and he was presently 
carried back in triumph with his throat cut. 

‘The vixen is still in the hole,’ they shouted, beginning to 
dig again. Some sweet little cubs a few days old were then 
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taken out, but I pleaded in vain for mother and children. Foxes, 
being regarded as vermin, were to be destroyed like rats, and I 
was obliged to sit by, unable to do anything, though I felt as cold 
and sick as if I had swallowed a live frog. 

‘It is the demoiselle who has brought the luck, and we shall 
always speak of this as the lady’s day,’ they cried in their 
joy; but they were fortunately too excited running after the 
sloguies to notice that I did not join them. 

Last of all, the hare was extracted from the same hole and 
given a fair start, when we had another gallop after her, the 
greyhounds being trained to hold, but not to kill. Belkassem 


THE EDGE OF AN OASIS 


and I having outdistanced the rest, he demanded my pocket 
knife for the cowp-de-grice. I said then that it was time to 
go home. Personally I consider thirteen hours in the saddle 
enough any day, but, combined with distinct murder, it is more 
than sufficing. 

These falcons were invariably fed on hare, and were in the 
most perfect plumage possible. They are so well-mannered that 
I saw five the year before, who had never seen a European, and 
probably no woman of any nationality, sitting perfectly quiet, 
unhooded, on the perch, while French and English ladies and 
gentlemen were stroking their heads and wings as if they were 
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cats. The Arabs of the Northern Sahara carry them on the left 
hand, though the Asiatics invariably use the right. The falconer 
removes the hood before handing the selected hawk to his 
master, so she is ready to dash after the quarry the moment it is 
spied, and is not dazzled by the sudden transition from darkness 
_ to tropical sunshine. The perch consists of a thick bar of wood 
held about a foot and a half from the ground by cross bars, which 
stands outside in the daytime, but is moved into the tent at night. 
On hunting mornings the hawks are lifted from it, and, no cadge 
being used, are carried on any portion of the falconer or his 
horse that comes handy, one invariably standing upon his head. 
This one is not attached in any way, but as the man turns or 
gallops, the wings are occasionally spread for balance, making 
him look like the warriors of ancient Gaul, whose helmets were 
decorated with eagle’s plumes. A team usually consists of four 
females and a male. The jesses and leash of gazelle-skin stained 
red are exactly similar to ours, but no bell is used. The hoods, 
also of red leather, are finished at the top with a small ball like 
the Indian ones, only without ends ; they are simply slipped over 
the head and not tied. While our men were digging out the 
foxes, the team was placed on the ground without anyone 
troubling about the one that was unhooded, who was perfectly 
quiet until a cub, which had been injured, had its throat cut, and 
was carelessly left only just out of her reach. She then struggled 
a good deal to get at it, but, the leashes being knotted together, 
was unable to; the rest did not seem aware that there was 
anything near them, and were quite undisturbed by their com- 
panion’s exertions. 

Of course a passage-hawk is always gentler than an eyess, 
but there seems to be something in the air of the Northern 
Sahara which makes every living thing good-humoured. Unlike 
the Egyptian desert, it is extraordinarily soothing to the nerves, 
which is perhaps the reason why the camels are never muzzled, 
the mules do not kick or scream, and the men are invariably 
sweet-tempered. There is a fortune awaiting a few eminent 
specialists who would start an hotel there, while the water has 
most valuable properties, and its taste of salt and pepper makes 
it nasty enough to be.an ensured success as a digestive. 


ETON CRICKET 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


CRICKET at Eton was of an older institution than at its famous 
rival, the School on the Hill; yet it is almost a necessary con- 
sequence of the geographical position of Harrow that cricket 
there had not to fear the formidable rivalry of boating, which 
was so popular at the school in the valley of the silver Thames. 
Both schools, however, have been fortunate in the guides, 
philosophers, and friends that have devoted their loving labour to 
coaching the young cricketing talent. The Harrow boys had for 
years the invaluable services of the late Hon. Robert Grimston 
always at command, while at Eton the place of cricket mentor 
was fulfilled by the Rev. G. R. Dupuis, and, in later years, and 
perhaps even fuller measure, by Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell. Mr. 
Grimston has been taken—irreparable loss to the cricketing world, 
and more particularly to Harrow School—but Mr. Dupuis and 
Mr. Mitchell still remain, though the former has severed his formal 
connection with Eton. 

The name of Mr. G. Dupuis appears in a famous match as 
early as 1815, but this was the father of the present upholder 


-of the name. And even before this a Dupuis of an older genera- 


tion still, father of the above and grandfather of the present, 
had taken honourable part in school cricket. The score of the 
1815 match, which was something of a curiosity, may be tran- 
scribed at length. The bowler is, of course, not credited with 
wickets caught off his bowling. The following is the heading of 
the match ; and in this regard it may be mentioned that ‘ Lord’s 
new cricket ground’ here referred to is the present ground, to 
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which Lord had then but recently moved, the first match having 
been played there in June of the previous year. 

‘A cricket match (made by John Slingsby, Esq.) between ten 
gentlemen of M.C.C., with Howard, a paid bowler, and eight 
Eton boys, with Lord F. Beauclerk, Mr. Slingsby, and Mr. Budd 
(Osbaldeston’s bowling barr’d), and played on Lord’s new cricket 
ground, the third and fourth of August 1815.’ 

Then follows the full score of the match :— 


Eton 
1st Innings 2nd Innings 
Mr. Richards, b. Mr. Tanner . 7 +b. Mr. Tanner . 
Mr. W. Roberts, b. Mr. Tanner 10 oc. Mr. Tanner . . 380 
Mr. G. Dupuis, run out. 3 b. Howard ec 
Mr. Budd, b. Howard 12 b. Mr. Tanner . ee 
Mr. Slingsby, run out =. . 14. b. Mr. J. Barnard 7 
Lord F. Beauclerk, b. Mr. Tanner - 2 st. Mr. Vigne . 
Mr. J. Harding, c. Mr. Ward . 13 Howard 1 
Mr. Radcliffe, b. Howard . 0 b. Howard 1 
Mr. Bligh, run out . 18 c. Mr. Price 10 
Mr. Vivian, b. Howard 0 not out ‘ 0 
Mr. Crowder, not out 3 b. Mr. Tanner . 0 
Byes . 6 Byes . 17 
Total. . 83 Total. . 101 
M.C.C. 
1st Innings 2nd Innings 

Mr. Brand, c. Mr. Radcliffe . 0 b.Mr. Budd. e 
Mr. Ward, c. Ld. F. Beauclerk . 4 e.Mr. Dupuis . ° 0 
Mr. Vigne, b. Mr. Budd . 12. 10 
Mr. Tanner, c. Mr. Budd . 1 Mr. Budd. 8 
Howard, c. Mr. Slingsby . 0 st.Mr.Budd . 16 
Mr. Shabner, c. Mr. Harding . - 1 »b. Ld. F. Beauclerk . - 20 
Mr. Osbaldeston, b. Ld. F. Beauclerk 5 b.Mr.Budd ent 
Mr. Price, b. Mr. Budd 11 notout . e - 17 


Mr. H. Barnard, b. Mr. Budd . 


3 
Mr. J. Barnard, c. Mr. Dupuis . 10 notout . . 12 
Mr. Ladbrooke, noi out . 22 
Byes . - 9 Byes . 


M.C.C. won by four wickets. 


I am indebted for the above, as well as for much information 
about early cricket at Eton, to the kindness of the Rev. G. R. 
Dupuis. Likely enough the score of that match has been pub- 
lished before, though I have not happened to come across it; 
but in any case no great harm is done by repeating it, and its 
copyright must have expired. Mr. Osbaldeston’s bowling was 
barred, no doubt, on account of its pace and in pity for the 
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boys’ shins—also a little, perhaps, out of merciful regard for the 
wicketkeeper and the several longstops that generally were 
required to stop the ‘Squire’s’ deliveries. In those days men 
and boys did not go in gloved and padded—at least, a second pair 
of silk stockings, with the tops of the outer pair turned down, 
was the utmost that public opinion permitted in the way of 
protective armour. The regular Etonian dress for a match at 
that time was ‘tights’—7.e. breeches buckled at the knee, 
with two pairs of silk siockings, the top or outer pair folded 
down over the ankle to protect it, and top hats. As lately as 
1847—only fifty years or so ago—a certain member of the Eton 
eleven (afterwards captain of the Cambridge University team 
and at present a well-known banker) invariably wore a tall black 
hat in a match, though he contented ‘himself with a less imposing 
head-piece in practice. 

Mr. Dupuis’s grandfather was in the school eleven about 1760, 
at which time the eleven used to play about a match a year, but 
the first match with Harrow did not take place until 1805 ; and even 
that is not considered by the severest cricket critics as a really 
representative match, irresponsible people, such as poets—Lord 
Byron, for instance-—taking part. But Lord Byron made a few 
runs and bowled a wicket, nevertheless, though he was not in the 
eleven. 

Taking the year 1815 as the date of the dawn of the true 
light of history, we find that the big matches were played on 
Upper Club (which at that date went by the name of Upper 
Shooting Fields, because, in the dim bygone ages of the toxo- 
philite, they used to shoot there with bow and arrow), and on 
Lower Club (which was called, for an analogous reason, Lower 
Shooting Fields). There was an oppidan game in those days on 
Lower Club, and a colleger game, even as now, below Sheep’s 
Bridge ; but they had no distinctive names, neither were they 
strictly exclusive, for occasionally collegers played in Lower 
Club and vice versdé. As a rule, however, each seems to have 
kept to its own place. There were other double games, too, 
dotted here and there on the Playing Fields, claiming squatters’ 
rights, but without special names. 

There used, at. that time, to be three annual school matches, 
besides the collegers and oppidans, which was then considered 
quite one of the big cricket events of the year. Now that match 
has sunk into a secondary importance, largely from the fact that 
members of the eleven do not take part in it; but in the old 
days there was no restriction of that kind, and the college then 
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appears to have claimed most of the best cricketers in the school 
—a union of brains with eye and muscle which has not prevailed 
in later years. Mr. Dupuis’s father told him that in the first year 
of our historical era, 1815, the eleven was made up of eight 
collegers and only three oppidans ; but that, nevertheless, in the 
collegers and oppidans match the latter won. The collegers 
were so dejected in consequence that they draped their bats in 
crape, and so hung them in Long Chamber for more than a week. 
And there they might perhaps have been hanging now but for 
the prowess of one John Harding, a King’s Scholar, who, in a 
match against the Epsom Club—one of the three annual fixtures 
at that time—scored the huge score, for a schoolboy of the day, 
of seventy-four runs. By which achievement it was thought 
that he had redeemed the character of college, and in consequence 
the bats were taken down, the crape removed, and the willow 
restored to its proper and active use. 

Excellent John Harding! For thus terminating the due 
penance of college, or at least for his prowess in the Epsom 
match, he was given a bat—the said bat being named (presumably 
after the donor) ‘Mrs. Keate.’ Presentation bats were not so 
numerous then as in these days, when centuries are as common 
as blackberries. ‘Mrs. Keate’ is now in Mr. Dupuis’s possession, 
and both she and the score of the match were exhibited, by 
request, in Upper School as lately as 1891. 

Under the leadership of the famous Mr. B. Aislabie, the Epsom 
Club was then flourishing, but it came to an end—died of inani- 
tion apparently—a few years later, and Mr. Aislabie then 
persuaded the club to give its tent to the Eton boys. This tent 
is actually the nucleus, so to speak (one does not know how 
much of the original fabric may be left), of the present Eton 
dining tent. It underwent some very extensive renovation under 
Mr. Dupuis’s auspices ; but he was very careful to see that, what- 
ever else was renewed, the old ‘ arms’ should be left intact. 

‘Sixpenny’ was started in 1831 by Mr. G. J. Boudier, for 
lower boys, and continued to be restricted to their use until the 
school acquired ‘The Field’ for cricketing purposes. ‘Lower’ 
Sixpenny then migrated thither, and a new club, called ‘ Upper’ 
Sixpenny, took the old Sixpenny ground, between Lower College 
(so-called) and ‘ Stevens’s Wall.’ It was not until then that any 
cricket was played elsewhere than the Playing Fields. 

Later on, chiefly owing to Mr. Dupuis’s influence, the college 
gave ‘Jordan’ as well for cricket uses, and did away with a path 
that used to run up the middle of the ground. Part of the ground 
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between that path and the Fellows’ Houses used to be called 
Lower Twopenny—pronounced ‘tuppenny.’ The name, of little 
worth, seems to have been given to this unfortunate patch by 
way of indignity, as it were, lest it should ever dare to assert 
itself on an equality with Sixpenny. Lower Twopenny was the 
scene of a loose sort of game played ‘after six,’ without any 
distinctive club name or subscription. 

‘ Aquatics’ always played where they play to-day, but only, 
in Mr. Dupuis’s time, ‘ after twelve.’ It originated in a scratch 
game of boating fellows, and so grew to the dignity of a club, 
which at one time had extremely strict rules against the pernicious 
practice of ‘blocking,’ infusing much life and movement into the 
game. We should like to see the rule revived in the practice 
matches of some of our county teams—it might make them a 
little more cheerful to watch when they come to head-quarters. 

Mr. Dupuis relates a circumstance that is almost incredible, 
though beyond question true, that as late as 1853, when he was 
second in eleven and sixth form, the then headmaster requested him 
to wear his gown when he went to play cricket in Upper Club. 

In those early days there was scarcely any coaching. ‘ Picky’ 
Powell and Jack Byles, professionals, used to bowl now and 
then to boys in the eleven, and in 1851 C. Brown, of Notts, and 
J. Challen were engaged, by the kindness of Mr. E. H. Pickering, 
to coach the eleven for a fortnight near the end of the half. 
Next year James Lillywhite was regularly engaged as coach, and 
the year following Martingell ; but it is no discredit to those who 
have had the training of the Eton eleven, both then and in the years 
since, to say that it has owed more to amateur than to pro- 
fessional tuition. Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell avows that F. Bell, who 
came to Eton from Cambridge in 1860, is the only professional 
who ever taught him anything in his schoolboy days. 

Singularly enough cricket does not seem to have been a very 
popular game at Eton until comparatively lately, and even now 
there is not the whole-souled devotion to it that exists at Harrow 
and Winchester, where the Eton match is the great event of the 
year. The river is its formidable rival. The ‘dry bob’ of some 
forty years ago was the subject of many uncomplimentary, scarcely 
parliamentary, epithets, which had the effect of turning the 
weak-kneed away from their natural bent towards cricket. The 
only games that existed in 1856 were Upper Club, Lower Club, 
Sixpenny, and Lower College, the latter being confined to collegers 
who did not play either in Lower Club or Sixpenny. Another 
game, in which oppidans could play, was added in 1859 or 1860. 
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The number of games has gone on increasing ever since, and at 
the present time there are no fewer than eighteen. Even this is 
found to be inadequate, and a large new ground is even now in 
process of being made. 

The increase, of course, corresponds in slight measure with 
the increase in the number of boys, which has risen from 666 in 
1856 to 1,030 in 1897; but while the school numbers have not 
quite doubled themselves, the games are more than four times as 
many, and yet more are needed. The school has always suffered 
from an insufficiency of really good grounds. Football is played 
on most of them, to the serious detriment of the wicket, and 
always there are those trees all round the ground—magnificent 
umbrage, but fatal to the evening light. Also in Upper Club it 
is necessary to pitch the wickets east and west, which again is 
apt to be trying for the batsman as the sun sinks low. Let us 
hope that the authorities will sacrifice their landscape gardening 
instincts in the interests of good cricket on the new ground, and 
not surround it with avenues of noble elms. Neither are the 
hours of work arranged as kindly for cricket practice as at Harrow 
and at Winchester, where, even on whole schooldays, an hour or 
two in the afternoon is free. At Eton there are no free hours in 
these laborious days until the evening. 

Until lately, too, the grace allowed to players in the Eton and 
Harrow match was very meagre. In 1856 and 1857 there was no 
Harrow match at all. (The Winchester match, it may be noted, 
was the older institution, and seems to have proceeded without 
the same interruption.) Inferentially it seems probable that this 
interruption was on account of the reluctance of the authorities 
to give the players leave off school. And even in 1858, when the 
Harrow match was resumed, the Eton eleven had to be in school 
until twelve o’clock on the first day. In more ways than one was 
this hard upon them, for no sooner had they put their noses inside 
Lord’s than the bell was rung and out they had to go, to field or 
bat as the case might be. The Harrow boys, on the contrary, had 
been practising away for some while to their -heart’s content, 
whereas not one of the Eton team was able to have a single ball. 
Eton laboured under the same disadvantage in 1859, but in the 
following year it seems that the authorities took a broader view of 
cricketing interests, and the eleven had a more liberal leave. 

No one, humanly speaking, can precisely determine the exact 
value that should attach to the thirty-two years of minutely 
careful coaching that Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell has given to the 
school team. Himself the greatest batsman, save one, in the 
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opinion of most competent authorities, that the world has ever 
seen, he served the eleven with yeoman’s service when, as a boy, 
he was a member of it, and afterwards, since going to Eton as a 
master, he has devoted practically all the summertide leisure of 
thirty-three years to imparting to the boys some of his own skill. 
As evidence in demonstration of the value of that coaching one 
may point to the fact that in House matches—so great and useful 
@ feature of Eton cricket, and exciting so much enthusiasm 
during the last three weeks of the summer half—his own House 
won the cup no fewer than eight years in succession. These House 
matches are of the greatest value in unearthing and bringing into 
the light talents that otherwise might have remained for ever 
buried. Another testimony, no doubt, to ‘ Mike’s’ coaching is 
the successful part that his sons have taken in cricket, three of 
them successively having played in the Eton eleven. One may 
ascribe this notable result to the credit of his teaching mainly, 
rather than to heredity, because it is not as a rule seen that great 
cricketing qualities descend from father to son. Generally 
speaking, cricketing families mean batches of brothers such as 
the Lubbocks, Lytteltons, Studds, or, at Harrow, Walkers and 
Langs. But, quite apart from these exceptional pieces in evidence, 
the whole cricket history of the school during more than thirty 
years is a testimony to Mr. Mitchell’s training, and not the cricket 
played at and for the school only, but also the fine cricket that 
has been shown by old members when they have gone on to the 
Universities or into the world, and have represented Oxford or 


Cambridge, Gentlemen v. Players, or, greatest distinction of all 
England v. Australia. 
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SPORT WITH SOUTH AFRICAN GAME BIRDS 


BY H. A. BRYDEN 


THE great game of South Africa has always claimed and obtained 
the bulk of the attention of that army of sportsmen who, during 
the last fifty years, have exploited the wide territories south of 
the Zambesi. So much has this been the case, that the game 


birds of all this country are comparatively little known to. 


Europeans. Yet South Africa is peculiarly rich in many species 
of sporting birds, all of which are well worth the attention of the 
gunner and naturalist. And, as big game becomes each year 
scarcer and less accessible, it is not too much to suppose that the 
many Englishmen who now-a-days turn towards the vast and 
interesting congeries of countries that form South Africa will 
more and more direct their superfluous energies to the feathered 
game to be found so plentifully in the veldt around them. 
Wherever one travels in South Africa, game birds of some 
sort or another are invariably to be met with, and often extremely 
good and interesting shooting is to be enjoyed with them. When 
one mentions that between Cape Point and the Zambesi there 
are to be found no fewer than eleven species of francolin—the 
‘partridges’ and ‘pheasants’ of the colonists; ten kinds of 
bustard, ranging from the paauw, which attains a weight of 


40 lbs., to the black koorhaan, a bird of about the size of a black-. 
cock; three species of guinea fowl; four of quail; and four of. 


sandgrouse, it will be easily seen that there is no lack of sporting 
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material among the feathered game of South Africa. In addition 
to this list, three kinds of snipe, several species of plover, including 
two dikkops, or thick-knees, and an innumerable array of wild 
fowl, are to be found in different parts of the country. 

Many of these game birds are extremely plentiful, and are to 
be found in all parts of the veldt, wherever the wanderer may turn 
his footsteps. The Boer, thanks to the superabundance of heavier 
game which has hitherto been ready to his hand, pays no atten- 
tion to bird shooting—he regards it to this day with contempt or 
indifference. The native only occasionally snares feathered game, 
or knocks over an odd bird or two now and again with his knob- 
kerrie. So that the Englishman practically has in South Africa, 
as his competitors in this branch of sport, only the raptorial 
birds of the country and the jackals, wild cats, and small carnivora 
that haunt the veldt. It must be confessed that these feathered 
and furred marauders levy pretty severe tribute upon the game of 
South Africa. Still, there is abundance for all sporting purposes. 

In Cape Colony, the Transvaal, Natal, and the Orange Free 
State, it is customary to obtain permission to shoot from owners 
of farms; this, as a rule, is not difficult. In the case of British 
colonists, and of most Dutch in the Cape Colony, it is nearly 
always heartily conceded. In the native territories of Bechuana- 
land and the north, where the land is little settled at present, the 
gunner may shoot practically wherever he pleases; there are no 
fences, and the wide veldt is as free as the air that encircles it. 
Even in the Cape Colony and the more settled regions, the traveller 
passing by Cape cart or buggy from one part of the country to 
another usually carries a shot gun with him. Opportunities fora 
shot along the roadside frequently occur, and objection is seldom 
indeed raised to the modest toll taken by the traveller on such a 
journey. There is, in fact, rarely any person seen to make such 
an objection, and more often than not—so sparsely is the country, 
even in Cape Colony, settled at present—scarcely a soul is 
encountered, except at the night’s resting-place, during a day’s 
drive. 

One of the great charms of bird shooting in South Africa is 
that the sport is so truly wild and unfettered. The pleasures of 
the vast free veldt are not possibly to be over-estimated; and, 
thanks to the altitude of the country and the magnificent climate, 
the sportsman can shoot, even in the heat of noon, not only with- 
out fear of sunstroke, but with the keenest sense of enjoyment. 

It should be remembered that all over South Africa close 
seasons are now proclaimed, although they are not, unfortunately, 
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from the vastness of the country, always very rigidly enforced. 
They vary in different districts, but, as a general rule, it may be 
taken that the sportsman may count on enjoying game-bird 
shooting of all kinds from the end of February to the beginning 
of September or October. In Cape Colony the close time begins 
in August. The shooting season, therefore, up-country, embraces 
the magnificent period of South African winter, when, as a rule, 
not a drop of rain may be expected to fall for six months on end. 
The air at this season upon the high plateau lands of Bechuanaland 
and the interior is clear, dry, and marvellously exhilarating; the 


SHOOTING WAGGONS OUTSPANNED 


nights are cool; the life in a waggon or under canvas is of the 
healthiest and most delightful description. 

In addition to the birds I have enumerated, hares are frequently 
encountered in the veldt. These animals, especially in the vicinity 
of native kraals, have, however, the reputation of being very un- 
clean feeders, and are not, therefore, looked upon with much favour 
from a culinary point of view. Small buck, such as steinbok and 
duiker, are as likely as not to be encountered during a day’s shoot. 
They fall readily to the shot gun—the left barrel slightly choked 
and a charge of No. 2 shot, a combination very useful for bustard 
shooting, may be relied upon to bring these small antelopes to bag 
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—and their flesh, especially that of the steinbok, is a welcome 
addition to the evening meal. 

Touching the capacities of the various South African sporting 
birds for table purposes, the magnificent paauw or Kori bustard 
stands easily first; the Stanley bustard and Ludwig’s bustard— 
both very large birds—run an excellent second. Next comes the 
guinea fowl, the young birds of which are tender and most 
delicious eating. The delicate white-fleshed little Nswimpi 
partridge, known to naturalists as the Coqui francolin, affords 
excellent eating among the partridges; while the ‘redwing’ 
partridge and its near ally the Orange River francolin, as well as 
the Pileated francolin and bush koorhaan (rufous-crested bustard) 
are not by any means bad table birds. The quails and the 
‘ dikkops’ (thick-knee plover) furnish also very good eating. The 
remaining francolins, and the various koorhaans, or lesser bustards, 
are only moderately good as table birds. Still, cut up and stewed 
in the pot, with guinea fowls and other delicacies, they furnish 
forth a by no means bad repast, and, with the hunger sauce of the 
veldt, are readily and gratefully appreciated by the healthy gunner. 
The breast of a well-stewed koorhaan is, in fact, not at all a 
despisable quantity. The sandyrouse are hard and dry-fleshed ; 
their skins are quite the toughest of all the sporting birds; and 
as a rule they are not highly appreciated even by the sharp-set 
sportsman of the veldt. 

Many of the game birds above enumerated are extremely 
plentiful, and are to be found in nearly all parts of the veldt. 
This is especially the case with several of the francolins—notably 
the ‘redwing,’ Orange River francolin, and Coqui francolin 
(Nswimpi of the natives), as well as certain of the lesser bustards, 
known invariably to the colonists by their Dutch cognomen of 
‘Koorhaan.’ In many of the districts of the far interior the 
common guinea fowl (Numida cornuta) is to be encountered in 
immense bands, especially during the dry winter season, when 
water is scarce and troops of many hundreds of these fine game 
birds frequent the desert pools or pans to quench their thirst. 
Sandgrouse are so common as to be scarcely reckoned by colonists 
among the game birds, and may be shot in scores at isolated vleis 
or desert pools, whither they resort at night and — at a 
single discharge of the ‘ scatter-gun.’ 

- Where the veldt is so vast and grass so abundant, it would 
be an utter impossibility for the gunner to make a respectable 
bag without the aid of a sporting dog. Setters, retrievers, and 
spaniels, chiefly for the reason that their coats handicap them 
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terribly in a country so full of thorny bush and burrs, are not 
often shot over. The pointer is almost invariably made use of, 
and does his work, despite heat, drought, hard ground, and the 
vexatious habits of the game, upon the whole, extremely well. 
The running habits of many of the game birds—especially the 
bustards and guinea fowl—are very trying to dogs, and a 
pointer that is decently broken to stand to partridges, and yet 
understands guinea fowl and bustards, is a treasure indeed. 
English imported dogs are of little use ; the climate, heat and hard 
ground are too much for them, and they are, moreover, often de- 
barred for long periods—from fear of rabies—from being imported 
at the Cape. There are fair numbers of colonial-bred pointers to be 
obtained for from 51. to 10/. apiece. As a rule they are not what 
an Old Country sportsman would call well mannered. A well- 
broken South African pointer is worth from 10/. to 201. at any 
time. But in the veldt even the half-broken pointer is invaluable. 
The francolins and quails lie extremely close, and the gunner, as 
soon as the dog indicates that game is afoot, can usually get 
up and obtain his shot without difficulty. Bush koorhaan, too, 
capital sporting birds, with a wavering flight like the woodcock’s, 
lie well among the bush and thin forest. They get up very 
silently, and the pointer is always useful in finding and standing 
to them. As for the other koorhaans, the gunner must have 
patience and get accustomed to their irritating habits. But even 
with them the pointer is always invaluable. Guinea fowl, 
although they are desperate runners, are to be circumvented. 
They can be driven into trees, and thence afford easy shots as they 
fly off. Or they can, once shot at, be induced to lie like stones, 
especially if young birds are about; in such a case, with the aid 
of a pointer, extremely pretty shooting can be obtained. I have 
seen a covey of these birds completely cowed by the presence 
of the dog, which had got unexpectedly among them. On these 
occasions they lay excellently in the long grass until we had 
bagged several members of the troop. 

When the waggon is trekking slowly through the veldt, and 
there is not sufficient time to devote to the serious pursuit of 
heavy game, many and many a day of delightful sport can be 
enjoyed by spreading out on one side or other of the waggon track 
and allowing the pointers to range ahead in search of game birds. 
I am assuming, of course, that the sportsmen are mounted. 
Sport on foot can be very well obtained near a farm or settled 
quarters, but even near the homestead a steady shooting pony 
is a great comfort in a hot climate. The gunners can thus 
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enliven the tedium of a long waggon journey-—it is to be re- 
membered that the average speed of an ox-waggon is seldom 
more than two miles or two and a half miles an hour—and have 
the pleasure, as well as the satisfaction, of providing an ample 
evening meal against the time when the waggons are at last 
outspanned, the cheery camp fire is set alight, and the pot begins 
to simmer. Many and many a good day of this primitive but 
extremely delightful form of shooting have I enjoyed’ when 
travelling up-country in South Africa. One of the great charms 
of this sport 1s that you never know what may be the game in 
front of you. It may bea partridge (Orange River francolin), 
or Nswimpi, the dainty little Coqui francolins, which lie so well ; 
it may be a handsome Vaal koorhaan (bustard), or a big troop of 
guinea fowl; or it may be, if bush and timber are adjacent, the 
graceful bush koorhaan, or rufous-crested bustard. Again, it may 
be the tiny button quail, or a hare or a steinbok or duiker squat- 
ting in its form. You never know, as a matter of fact, what 
game is to rise in front of you. The noisy and petulant black 
and white koorhaan—the cock—with its brisk scolding call, will, 
of course, always let you know of his vicinity. Out upon the 
great grass flat yonder you see his head go up and hear his 
clamorous, grating refrain. You follow him up, and at last he 
mounts into the air, still scolding noisily, and giving warning to 
every denizen of the veldt of the gunner’s advent. But the 
rascal seldom flies far. He circles high in air for a few minutes, 
then drops to the veldt again, his long legs dangling beneath him. 
If you press forward at that moment, you will get him. Or you 
may circle round him, and so cow him and baffle his running 
flight. He squats now, neck and body flat upon the soil, hoping 
you may pass by. But your approach is too dangerous. The 
villain once more rises upon the air with harsh ‘ Kraak! Kraak!’ 
It is his last refrain, and he falls an easy victim to the gun at 
twenty-five paces. Curiously enough, the hen bird of this species 
makes no sound whatever, and rises from the grass veldt even 
more silently than does the ghost-like bush koorhaan. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate South African game-bird shoot- 
ing by describing an average day of sport in the westward region 
of British Bechuanaland. We were trekking in the direction of 
Morokweng, a Bechuana native town, which stands just upon 
the edge of the Kalahari Desert. It was the month of April. 
The last of the rains had fallen two nights before; the air was 
cool and pleasant; the South African winter was close at hand. 
We had an early breakfast in the open, struck the tent, which 
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two of us used at night—the others sleeping in the waggon— 
lashed it on the buck-rail of the waggon, saw the donkeys in- 
spanned, and rode off. On this trip we were using a span of 
sixteen donkeys. On the whole, oxen are preferable; their pace 
is slow enough, but donkeys travel about half a mile an hour less, 
and, through deep sand, such as we were traversing, average 
little more than one and ahalf mile an hour. This is desperately 
slow progress, sixteen miles in a long day being a good day’s 
work. Leaving the waggon to follow us on, we descended the 
shallow valley—Jaagte, as it is called in South Africa—and rose 
the further side. There were some good pools of water standing 
in the bed of the laagte, and we had heard the sharp call of 
francolin soon after dawn from this direction, and we therefore 
expected to pick up a few birds before entering the belt of thick 
timber which lay beyond. Nor were we disappointed. Our two 
pointers, Lassie and Don, were not long in feathering about the 
crest of the valley. Presently, one of them stood. Dove, one of 
our number, dismounted and walked quietly forward. A brace 
of Coqui francolin got up close at hand—-they lie extremely close, 
these birds—and, after due law, were neatly grassed with a right 
and left. Don, a big liver-coloured, half-broken pointer, worked, 
for a wonder, very steadily, and further search among the rocks 
and grass resulted in Dove bagging another leash of these 
beautiful little partridges, near this spot. ‘Two anda half brace to 
one gun in ten minutes made a capital beginning to our day’s sport. 

Meanwhile, after watching Dove bring down his first brace, 
St. Stephens and I were following Lassie, the other pointer, 
a little more to the right. Just before reaching the fringe of 
bush which here guarded the woodland, Lassie found and stood 
to game. As we expected, there were some partridges afoot, 
probably belonging to the same covey as that which Dove had 
got amongst. The birds lay extraordinarily close, but after some 
trouble—Lassie standing meanwhile as steadily as a statue of 
bronze—we flushed a brace almost from under our feet, and 
almost simultaneously brought them down. Another of the 
same francolins fell to my gun almost immediately. Further 
quartering by Lassie discovered no fresh birds, and we mounted 
and rode on. Four brace of Coqui francolin thus early was no 
bad start, and, bidding temporary farewell to Dove, we moved: 
into the forest, hereabouts consisting mainly of bastard yellow- 
wood, varied with a few giraffe acacias. These Coqui francolin 
(Nswimpi), by the way, are not found much south of the Molopo 
River; but in middle and north Bechuanaland, and many parts 
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of Rhodesia, they are quite the commonest of the partridges. 
They are slightly smaller than the English partridge, and are 
beautifully symmetrical little game birds. The head colouring is 
of a rich chestnut brown, the neck brilliant yellowish-orange, 
while the feet and legs are of the same bright hue. This fran- 
colin takes its scientific name, Francolinas subtorquatus, from 
some dark markings which form a lunate collar or gorget across 
the throat. Altogether, one of the handsomest game birds in the 
world. 

Just as we entered the forest, a bush kopthesn rose stealthily, 
with a single note, near St. Stephens, flickered through the trees 
with that dodging flight characteristic of these birds, and went 
down again. St. Stephens dismounted and followed Lassie to 
the grassy spot where the bustard had settled. This time the 
koorhaan lay closer, and, rising within easy distance, was cleverly 
snapped before getting among the trees again. This bush 
koorhaan can be readily distinguished from other bustards by 
the purplish-p'nk crest, from which it derives its classical 
name, Eupodotis ruficrista. The upper colouring is reddish 
brown, handsomely variegated. The breast and stomach are an 
intense black. A curious point about this bustard is that, if the 
downy under-feathering is examined, it will be seen that, close to 
the body, it is tinged with a delicate puce-pink. This colouring 
fades greatly after death. The bush koorhaan is an excellent 
sporting bird, well known north of the Vaal River, and is seldom 
found far from bush and forest. It has a singular habit of play- 
ing aérial frolics at certain seasons at about the hour of sunset. 
This habit has been very well described and illustrated in Mr. 
J. G. Millais’ delightful book ‘A Breath from the Veldt.’ In 
these strange evolutions the birds rise from the grass, fly straight 
up into the air to a height of a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
feet, and then, closing their wings, drop head foremost very 
swiftly to earth again, reopening the wings again just as they 
alight. No one has yet explained the true inwardness of these 
manoeuvres. But the African bustards are a mysterious race, 
whose habits—many of them very singular—are at present not 
very well known. 

Picking up the dead koorhaan, we mounted and rode on. 
There was no great prospect of sport amid the thick forest here, 
so, presently striking the sandy track which here was ennobled 
by the title of road, we moved steadily on. Since the copious 
rainfall of the previous day or two, quite a new generation of butter- 
flies had arisen. ‘Wherever a grassy glade occurred in the forest 
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and flowers grew, there were many brilliant insects to be seen. I 
had a net slung to the saddle, and occasionally picked up a speci- 
men or two, but we had previously captured most of those to be 
seen this morning. 

Towards ten o’clock we emerged from the belt of forest, and 
entered upon a rolling plain covered with long grass. Occasionally, 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHOOTING PONIES 


patches of grey-green Vaal bush marked this plain, and a few 
spreading giraffe acacia (camelthorns) were to be noted here and 
there. Picking up the rest of our friends, we now spread out 
in a wide line, about a mile in breadth, and steadily walked our 
nags through the grass veldt. We had no great luck, picking up 
but a single bush koorhaan and an Orange River francolin before 
twelve o'clock. At this hour we off-saddled for awhile under an 
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acacia tree, knee-haltered the horses and let them graze, ate a 
biscuit, took a drink from our water-bottles—which contained 
lime juice and water—and smoked our pipes. 

Shortly after quitting this resting place, the discovery was 
made that one of the field-glasses was missing. They had, no 
doubt, been taken off and laid down with the guns and other 
impedimenta. The grass was very thick at this spot, and a close 
search failed unfortunately to reveal the missing glasses. I know of 
another pair of derelict field-glasses, lost by my friend Dove during 
a hard gallop after wildebeest, upon one of the broad grassy wastes 
up in far Ngamiland. Some day or other, within the next two 
hundred years, when this vast land becomes settled up, I suppose 
these derelicts will come to light again. The loss of field glasses in 
the veldt, where they are particularly useful to the owners when 
on the look out for big game, is a very serious one. 

In the afternoon sport improved a trifle, and we picked up 
every now and again a bird or two to add to the bag. Dove 
secured a brace of. variegated sandgrouse, birds of extremely 
handsome plumage, and a bush koorhaan, shot, curiously enough, 
far out on the plain—the only instance I remember of shooting 
these birds far from bush or timber. Mackay, St. Stephens and 
myself picked up two or three brace of Orange River francolin 
and the noisy black and white koorhaan as we rode along. It 
was extremely interesting to watch the sport from a distance. 
Looking along our thin line to the right hand, for instance, I was 
not able to make out in the long grass the dogs ranging in front 
of Dove or Mackay, except when they were leaping in their gallop 
a little higher than usual. But one could always distinguish the 
point itself. The mounted man would pull up his pony quietly, 
dismount, and wade forward warily, middle deep in grass, towards 
some spot where his pointer (unseen to me) stood to the game. 
The gun was held at the ready. Presently, a dark object would 
rise from the yellowish-green grass and fly off. The bird and 
the sportsman, his gun now up, were alike momentarily outlined 
clear against the hard pale blue horizon. Then would come a 
tiny puff of smoke—we were using Schultz powder—the bird fell 
into the long grass, and the crisp report of the gun followed 
through the still air and struck upon the ear. Sometimes a 
steinbok would dart from its form amid the grass, and speed 
away. We got no shot this afternoon, however, at these buck. 

Needless to say, upon this, as upon all other occasions 
beneath the brilliant sun of Bechuanaland, we rode and shot in 
shirt sleeves—-coatless and waistcoatless. A waistcoat, indeed, is 
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seldom seen in the veldt. A coat is useful at night and early 
morning, when the air is keen, and even searching. We found 
the waggon halted at a pan of water near the roadside. Here 
we watered the horses and dogs. The latter had by this time 
had enough of it; under the strong sun of the morning their 
keenness, poor beasts, had mostly vanished. Two of them—one 
@ mere mongrel with a dash of pointer blood—had behaved 
rather badly during the afternoon, and I fear a good deal of 
strong language was to be heard volleying across the veldt. At 
three oclock the waggon trekked on again slowly, till 8 P.m., 
when we outspanned for supper near a deep limestone pool of 
magnificently clear water. This was at a spot called Kudunque. 
We shot little between three and sunset, keeping mainly to the 
road and riding on ahead of the waggon. Near a brack pan— 
what would be known in America as a salt-lick—some way before 
reaching Kudunque, we discovered spoor of gemsbok and 
hartebeest. Near here, too, while resting our nags and poking 
about grass veldt and bushes, we picked up two brace of 
extremely interesting birds. These were the lovely violet-winged 
courser—birds belonging to the great family of plovers—which 
migrate to these regions during the season of the rains. My 
dog stood to a bird, which, after some trouble, I put up and 
secured, Shortly after, I shot another. This very beautiful 
plover—or courser, as it should be properly called—Cursorius 
chaleopterus—is to be distinguished at once by the wonderful 
metallic violet-bronze colouring of the wing tips, quite one of 
the most beautiful things to be seen in bird colouring. The rest 
of the wing feathering is black, the throat and under parts of 
the body are pure white, while the eye ring is reddish orange and 
the legs are brilliant vermilion. Altogether a most notable bird. 
These coursers are not very common, and it was in truth a 
keen pleasure to secure specimens. The flesh we found to be 
excellent eating. Meanwhile, Dove had flushed and secured a 
brace of tiny bush quail, diminutive game birds about the size of 
asparrow. Naturalists designate them hemipodes (this particular 
species is known scientifically as Turnix lepurana); South 
Africans are content to call them bush quail, or button quail. 
Before the waggon came up, we counted the bag. It was but 
@ modest one. Five and a half brace of partridges, two and a 
half brace of koorhaan (bustard), a brace each of sandgrouse, 
bush quail and plover—in all twenty-two head. With the 
thirteen head of francolins and koorhaans we had shot the 
evening before at the last camp, this would, howeyer, suffice to 
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keep the fleshpots supplied for the .next twenty-four hours. 
There was a wonderful sunset, and then, sharp and clear in the 
pale green sky, came swimming up the clean silvery crescent of a 
young moon. Just below it, the sky was rose pink; beneath 
that again the lower horizon was a blaze of crimson and orange. 
A magnificent spectacle, indeed, in the solemn evening veldt. 
We now collected brushwood, lighted a huge fire, and began 
to pluck and cut up the game, and presently, more than an hour 
after dark, the waggon turned up. The big Kaffir pot was put 
on the fire at once, and the stew set going. An hour’s cooking 
sufficed very well; some Worcester sauce, salt, pepper, an onion 
or two, and some potatoes added flavour. In the last ten 
minutes half a pint of Pontac, a rough red Cape wine, was added. 
The result afforded us—sharp-set, as we were—a supper fit for 
princes. Game soup all round first. Then a tender stew of the 
various ingredients that formed our olla podrida. Plenty of 
good coffee and: tinned milk washed down the repast. Then 
followed a smoke and an hour of chat, stretched on our blankets, 
around the cheerful camp fire. At ten o’clock we were not sorry 
to seek the tent and waggon, and, beneath that clear starlit sky, 
to sleep the wonderful and refreshing sleep of the veldt. The 
sport—measured by our English ideas—obtained on such a day 
as I have attempted to depict may seem absurdly inadequate. 
Some days are, of course, very much better than others. I have 
known occasions when the bag footed up to more than forty 
head of feathered game. But the feeling of health, freedom, 
and satisfaction to be obtained from these simple days of sport in 
the veldt is not to be weighed against the mere numerical total 
of the game secured. And it is to beremembered that this form 
of South African shooting is undertaken primarily for the 


purpose of procuring a food supply, and not by way of amassing a 
record bag. 
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HORNCASTLE HORSE FAIR 


BY G. H. JALLAND 


SITUATED at the foot of the Lincolnshire Wolds, midway between 
Lincoln and Boston, lies the ancient market town of Horncastle, 
famous throughout the world for its great horse fair held annually 
in the month of August. To account for the existence of this 
important equine mart in such an out-of-the-way spot, it is 
surmised that once the place must have been the centre of a large 
district specially devoted to breeding horses; and possibly the 
fact that Lincolnshire is between Yorkshire and Norfolk, the 
homes of the coach horse and hackney, may have been another 
reason for the selection of Horncastle. Be that as it may, there 
is no doubt that at one time the little town could boast of the 
largest and best known horse fair in England, probably in the 
world. Nowadays, like all other old-fashioned functions of its 
kind in different parts of the country, the gathering both in im- 
portance and size is steadily on the decline. Modern facilities of 
travel and communication have brought buyer and seller so close 
together that these fairs are no longer the necessity they used to 
be in the time of our grandfathers. At the present day a breeder 
who produces horses of high quality has no difficulty in disposing 
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of his animals; half a dozen dealers are ready to snap up his 
young stock as soon as it is marketable, and he is saved the 
expense and loss of time entailed by a horse fair. Then again 
the immense growth in numbers and importance of the sale-yards 
or repositories all over the kingdom, where thousands of horses 
weekly change hands, must be a prominent factor in the gradual 
extinction of these long-established horse fairs. Everything is 
rush and hurry now. ‘The old order changeth,’ and the great 
horse fair of Horncastle, which at one time extended over a 
period of three weeks, is now practically red~ced to three days; 
indeed, to be Irish, the best of the fair is actually over before it 
has really begun ; for though the second Monday in August is the 
date fixed for the commencement, before that day has arrived 
most of the high-class animals will have changed hands, as will 
be explained further on. 

The earliest record we have of this annual horse mart is a 
charter granted by Henry III. in the fifteenth year of his reign 
to Walter Mauclerke, Bishop of Carlisle, by which he was given 
authority to hold a fair beginning on the eve of St. Laurence 
and to continue for a space of seven days; though what the 
connection could have been between the reverend prelate and 
the horse fair the present writer cannot determine. But it is 
only natural that the great event of the year in the town should 
be dated to begin on the eve of St. Laurence, as that martyr 
(who suffered on the gridiron during the Roman persecution of 
Christians) is the pairon saint of Horncastle. A device of the 
instrument of his torture and death is established as the arms ” 
the town. 

Doubtless as the gathering in size and 
it became necessary to extend the period of its duration, but 
though there seems to be no record of the date of the extension, 
there are men still living who recollect when three weeks was the 
recognised space of time. The first week seems to have been set 
apart for the sale of hunters and blood horses of exceptional 
quality ; the second for hackneys and coach horses, for which the 
demand in those days, long before the advent of Puffing Billy, must 
have been enormous; the third week was devoted to cart-horses 
and low-priced stock. It is said that this custom of apportioning 
special days for different classes of animals was most rigidly 
enforced, and a seller who attempted to do business in the fair 
with farm horses during the hunter or hackney week would have 
found himself mobbed and ignominiously driven out. 

The operation of moving horses to and from the fair must have 
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been a very different business from what it is nowadays with our 
special trains and fast expresses, when a horse-box can be whizzed 
across England in afew hours. Then it was a matter of days, some- 
times weeks ; for of course owners had to travel their animals by 
road, and except in the few cases where possibly highly valuable 
steeds were conveyed in padded horse-boxes drawn by straining 
teams, the journey was performed on foot. Coming from distant 
parts of the country, from Ireland, Wales and Scotland, this must 


HIGH STREET DURING THE FAIR 


have been no light undertaking, when it is remembered the absolute 
necessity that the stock should arrive at the fair in the pink of con- 
dition, free from signs of work and hardship. The task of travel- 
ling horses about the country was undertaken by a special class of 
men known as ‘ caddies,’ who made their living from this kind 
of work, and by long experience were enabled to perform their 
lengthy journeys in the best possible manner for the comfort and 
condition of their charges. The most capable hands were well 
NO. XXXVII. VOL. VII. 
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known, and their services eagerly sought after. The following 
was the method of tre ‘elling horses. A hemp halter, without 
the nose-loop, was placed over the leading horse’s bead on to his 
shoulders, then the rope passing along his side was fastened 
firmly to the tail; horse number two was secured to the side rope, 
in such a position that he could not get either too far in front or 
behind. Number two wore a similar arrangement to the first, 
then number three was attached, and so on to the end of the line. 
The ‘ caddie’ rode the leading horse, and the others followed in 
orderly array. At first sight this appears a very risky method of 
treating valuable horses, and probably if one were to string a lot 
of high-spirited, well-bred animals suddenly together and take 


UNLOADING A SPECIAL 


them along the roads an accident would happen; but doubtless 
these horses underwent some previous training and were broken 
to travel quietly ere their long journey to the fair began. 

What a sight the old town must have presented during those 
three weeks! Every hostelry was full to overflowing, and every 
cottage took in lodgers; those were the days before the strict 
licensing laws which now govern the sale of intoxicants, and it 
was the custom here, as elsewhere in other parts of England 
during fair times, for numerous houses other than inns to 
advertise that beer was for sale within, by the simple expedient of 
hanging a green bush over the door. These were known as ‘ bough 
houses,’ and from this old practice is probably derived the well- 
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known saying ‘good wine needs no bush,’ i.e. no advertisement. 
The busy townspeople reaped a rich harvest of guineas, and it 
is said the innkeeper who failed to make a clear profit during the 
fair of a sum amounting to at least his year’s rent, would have 
thought himself ill favoured by the fickle goddess. Stabling was 
at a premium, every box and stall in the commodious yards was 
occupied ; temporary erections, even canvas booths, were run up 
to meet the demand for equine shelter. Then it was customary 
for many of the private residents and tradespeople to let their 
stables ; cart-houses and out-buildings of every description were 
transformed into accommodation for the annual invasion. 
Buyers and sellers arrived from all parts of the kingdom; the 


IN ‘THE RODNEY’ PADDOCK 


Continent, and even America, sent many purchasers. Coaches, 
carts, gigs, and vehicles of all kinds poured into the little town, 
taxing its resources to the utmost. Droves of colts and ponies 
from distant Ireland and the mountains of Wales, long strings 
of horses of every kind going to and returning from the fair, 
thronged the approaches and crowded the narrow streets. A 
busy, bustling, shouting, whip-cracking, horse-perfumed scene it 
must have been; and it must be remembered that it went on 
day after day for three weeks. Now, alas for the innkeepers 
and others who profited by the prolongation, a single week almost 
suffices to see the first horse into the town and the last out. 
Year by year the fair appears to grow smaller and smaller, and 
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the business more quickly transacted ; indeed, so far as the street 
portion of the event (once a great feature) is concerned, three 
days, or at most four, is the limit of its duration. 

But however the fair may have deteriorated from its great 
importance, and particularly from the innkeeper’s point of view, 
it may still be described as one of the largest of its kind in the 
kingdom, visited by thousands of horses and a corresponding 
number of buyers and sellers, grooms and stablemen. Numerous 
Continental dealers, also buyers for British and foreign Govern- 
ments, are regular visitors, and all well-known English dealers 
and jobmasters are present, or are represented by their agents 
and touts. A large majority of the valuable horses now brought 
to this fair come from Ireland, and the greater part of these 
are hunters or young animals likely to make hunters. August 
being a convenient time of the year to purchase horses of this 
class accounts for the demand and the consequent supply; but 
custom alone can explain why Horncastle, which is difficult of 
access by rail, and quite off the great main lines, should continue 
to be selected as the meeting-place of buyers and sellers. 

As previously mentioned, the fair is dated to start on the second 
Monday in August; but so early as the previous Wednesday, 
special trains from Fleetwood (the landing place of horses from 
Ireland) begin to arrive; doubtless the custom of bringing the 
animals thus early was to enable them to recover from their long 
journey before being offered for sale; but the dealers and other 
buyers, who vied with each other for first pick of the arrivals, 
started to come early too, and they now arrive almost as soon as 
the horses, with the consequent result that most of the superior 
stock are purchased before the fair proper has opened; indeed, 
the boats are met at Fleetwood by specially keen buyers, and a 
few animals never reach Horncastle at all. So the reader who 
may contemplate the acquisition of a first-class Irish hunter at 
the August fair must time his visit not later than the previous 
Friday or Saturday, lest he arrive to find that the best horses are 
disposed of. A large show of excellent nags may be found still 
for sale on the Monday, but the pick of the basket will then most 
probably be eating their oats in foreign stables. Though the 
gathering is of much lesser magnitude in these latter days, yet 
the best known stable-yards are always well filled, and it is 
necessary to engage stalls some time previously in order to secure 
good positions. In these immense yards all the high-class horses 
are to be found, and they present a busy scene during the early 
days of the fair. Here may be heard gesticulating buyers from 
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Paris chaffering with full-brogued sons of Erin; the dialects of a 
dozen different countries might be noted in as many minutes ; 
horses are put through their paces with accompanying view- 
holloas and whip-crackings, galloped at racing speed out on to the 
highways to the danger of peaceful pedestrians, or jumped over 
fences erected for the purpose in adjacent paddocks. Many 
amusing incidents are to be witnessed, and the power of repartee 
possessed by the Irish dealers and their grooms is only to be 
equalled by that of the London cabby. 

But to see the real ‘ fun of the fair’ one should, on the Monday 
or Tuesday of the fair proper, walk from the Bull Ring down to 
the Boston Road. Only those of strong nerves should attempt the 
journey, for danger lurks on every side, the roadways are a surging 
mass of clattering horses, the footpaths are bordered by an 
unbroken line of menacing quarters and straw-plaited tails ; copers, 
touts, and greasy rascals jostle your every step, whips flick past 
your nose or restive steeds obstruct the foot-way; sensitive ears 
must be deaf for the time being; the average coper’s method of 
expression is decidedly more forcible than polite. Here will be 
seen long rows of magnificent shire horses, packed side by side as 
closely as they can stand. A large number of these animals are 
bred in the county, and the best go to swell the horse world of 
London and other large cities, being in great demand for brewers’ 
drays and for work at railway yards. There may be noticed a 
quantity of short-legged cobby half-bred animals, likely to be pur- 
chased for bus and tram work or for delivery vans. Lower down 
the street will be found hundreds of horses of all classes, from the 
broken-down thoroughbred to the ancient and emaciated cart 
horse, ponies, donkeys and mules going to swell the concourse. 
Here are congregated the dealers in ‘ screws’ and the gipsy element, 
who make more noise and get up greater excitement over the sale 
of a thirty-shilling crock than would suffice to sell a stable full of 
valuable horses. Poor old crocks, their whip-whealed bodies and 
woebegone expressions testify that the fair is anything but a 
pleasant break in the monotony of their hard lives! If the visitor 
should happen to notice a good-looking and apparently valuable 
animal amongst these sorry steeds, he should not be tempted to 
speculate ; if he does, he is fairly certain to be ‘had.’ The horse 
would be sure to be either of an incurably vicious disposition, 
though rendered placid for the time being by the administration of 
drugs, or to possess some other disqualification which renders it 
practically valueless. Hardly a fair passes but some amusing 
rascality of this description is brought to light through the medium 
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_ of the police court, and it is safe to say that not a hundredth part 


of the successful swindles perpetrated are even heard of, much 
less punished. 

Should a still more lively scene be desired by the venturesome 
visitor, he is recommended to wend his way further down the 
fair, when possibly the experience of being knocked off his feet by 
a wild and hairy pony will apprise him of the fact that he has 
arrived at the place where the droves of unbroken colts and ponies 
are stationed. Here is a pandemonium indeed, and one must be 
nimble to avoid disaster. Wild colts rush hither and thither with 
yelling men hanging on to their long halters, flags are waved and 


HERE IS A PANDEMONIUM INDEED 


banged against the sides of the terrified animals, rattling hats, 
cracking whips and loud shouting resound on every side, ‘ Sold 
again! Sold again !’ yell the dealers. ‘Fit to carry a nobleman’ 
they exclaim, to the palpable flattery of the weedy long-tailed two- 
year-old they are showing off. ‘Run onagain! Hi, get out of the 
way! Harroo!’ they shout. There’s no ‘ By your leave ’ about 
their method—you have to jump aside or you are knocked down. 
The men who handle these really wild colts appear to have 
absolutely no fear. -On being told to halter a special animal they 
unhesitatingly spring on to the backs of the closely packed drove, 
and scramble across the surging crush until the colt required is 
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reached, when a halter is slipped over its head, and almost before 
you have time to think how it has been done, the animal is 
before you snorting and hanging back on the rope. 

A few accidents usually happen during the fair, but how it is 
they are not of far more frequent occurrence is a mystery. 

Until machinery has entirely abolished and exterminated the 
breed of horses, and we hunt on motor steeds, the Great Horse 
Fair will probably never entirely die out; but it is nevertheless 
certain that those who wish to witness this famous gathering 
before it is nothing but a dismal shadow of its former self should 
take an early opportunity. 
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HOW WE SAW KAIETEUR 


BY EDWARD R. DAVSON 


Far away in the West, where the majestic Essequibo rolls 
down towards the Demerara coast, behind the sugar estates and 
Land of Mud, beyond even the searce penetrable forest and 
pioneer gold placers of Guiana, there exists a sight, heard of by 
few Englishmen and seen as yet by but a score or so, which is 
not unworthy of being placed amongst the greatest wonders of 
the world. 

As the dark Potaro river journeys from its source, the 
Ayangeanna Mountain, to seek a union with the broader 
Essequibo, it flows along the untrodden hinterland and descends 
through successive plateaux, until, ere yet it grows sedate and 
views the haunts of men, it gives one last, wild leap of over 820 
feet to the plains below, and forms in doing so the noble Kaieteur 
Falls. Here day and night, and year by year, the mighty wave of 
water falls thundering in the wooded amphitheatre, dark and solid 
at the top, but flaking gradually down like countless feathery 
rockets, until it melts below into a sea of mist and foam; unseen, 
unheard, by man or beast it falls, save when the Nomad Indian 
pauses to gaze in superstitious reverence while moving to a 
better hunting ground, or when the savannah deer comes down 
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to drink his evening draught, fearful to linger, lest his natural foe, 
the jaguar, should spring from out of ambush at its prey. 

It may not be without interest if I relate how three con- 
genial spirits, the self-constituted representatives of three public 
schools, decided to make the journey into the interior; how we 
reached Kaieteur; how we came to unspeakable grief on the 
return journey, and how we returned to Georgetown sans clothes, 
sans food, sans guns, sans everything, except bush fever, which 
we got in quantities sufficient to make up for the loss of other 
and more desirable possessions. 

There were the three of us—the Old Westminster, the Old 
Carthusian, and the Old Etonian—and with us went the great J. J., 
whose knowledge of matters zoological and botanical was only 
surpassed by his undying devotion to the fair sex. 

' J. J., who was appointed commander-in-chief of the expe- 
dition, brought with him his Portuguese satellite, De Freitas, 
who could skin bird or beast, cook, sew, or 
drink gin with equal ease and skill. On the 
morning of starting, he had not slept off the 
effects of his overnight’s paiwarrie, and he 
had fallen through a glass case of tigers in 
the Georgetown Museum, to the horror of J. J., 
its guardian. His first appearance, therefore, 
was not prepossessing—his clothes matted with 
gore from the cuts of broken glass, a gin-and- 
water tone of voice and look of eye, and a poor ve rrerras! 
billycock hat on the back of his head in which 

to explore the Guiana forest. Poor De Freitas! The fever he 
caught was not to be shaken off, and I only trust that in other 
spheres there may be found use for a bird-skinner, or else I fear 
his talents will not get their due reward. 

Having laid in the amount of stores that we calculated would 
be necessary for us and our crew, for most of the journey was 
to be done by boat, we cast off from the Georgetown quay 
early one bright Friday morning (ill-omened day for a start) on 
the Demerara river steamer. We ploughed our way through the 
muddy water till the afternoon, by which time sugar cultivation 
and factories were left far behind, and the banks were only 
sparsely inhabited by black woodcutters and Bovianders, or half- 
breeds. 

At Wismar, the Demerara station of the new little railway 
which had just been built, chiefly to open out the Potaro gold 
fields, we landed and travelled through eighteen miles of sand 
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and forest to Rockstone, on the Essequibo river. A loquacious 
gold-digger enlivened the journey by giving us his views on the 
gold prospects of the colony, and told us with enthusiasm of the 
pile he intended making on the trip. His hopes, poor man, were 
not destined to be realised, for I hear that he returned to George- 
town after a month or two only to succumb to malaria in a 
couple of days. 

We stayed the night at the newly erected Rockstone Hotel, 
and were astir early next morning loading up our bateau and 
engaging our men. We could only obtain six, but as we were 
assured we could complete the crew at Omai, a gold mine on 
the river bank at which we were to spend the night, and as a 
steam launch had been placed at our disposal to tow us up so far, 
we did not trouble much about the matter. It was not, however, 
till noon that the launch could get up steam and enable us to 
shove off from the busy landing place with its gold boats, kegs of 
pork, and crews of voluble blacks. 

All went well for the first half-mile, when the launch 
proceeded to run aground, and the captain, quietly remarking 
that he never expected to get much farther, turned about and 
steamed back to Rockstone. As we had delayed our departure for 
four hours to enable the launch to get up steam, and as we had 
only six men instead of twelve, we were justly annoyed. The 
inevitable result was that we should take two days to get to 
Omai, and have to encamp on the river bank on the Saturday 
night. Another difficulty that arose was that our dusky crew 
objected to work on Sunday, and we therefore stood a good 
chance of wasting another day; nor was it until after a long 
discussion that J. J.’s eloquence and the promise of an extra 
‘snap’ overcame their scruples. 

The captain, who in appearance might have been the original 
of Rubens’ ‘ Téte de Négre’ in the Musée at Brussels, told us that 
the last time he had worked on Sunday the boat had got upset and 
smashed, while the time before one of the crew had been killed, 
but we assured him that nothing of the kind would happen on 
this trip, and he finally gave in. I will defy anyone to persuade 
that crew to break the Sabbath again after their third experience ! 

On Sunday we paddled from early morn till dewy eve, and 
from dewy eve till midnight, in order to ‘meet’ Omai, as the 
captain put it, and we all had to take our turn at the paddles to 
get there even then. We slung our hammocks in the wooden 
watch-house at the water’s edge, but were up at daybreak to try 
to get some more men and make up for lost time. 
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Once more luck was against us, several of the Omai men had 
deserted, and we could only be spared two ; but at Tumatumari, a 
further two days’ journey (it could be done in one with a full 
crew) up the Essequibo, and then up the tributary Potaro, we 
were told we should be able to get some Indians. This was poor 
consolation, but there was no help for it, and off we went once 
more, stripped to the waist, nay, even clad in unceremonious 
bathing-drawers, paddling all day except a rest at noon for a 
swim and breakfast. We encamped at the junction of the rivers 


KAIETEUR 


on the Monday evening, and early the next afternoon reached 
Tumatumari. 

The journey so far could only be described as distinctly 
monotonous, as the scenery consisted solely of forest, the trees, 
entwined with a network of parasites and covered with orchids 
and other epiphytes, growing right down to the water’s edge. 
There was little sign of animal or bird life, while a scorching sun 
and the cramped position that had to be maintained in the boat 
were trying to the most equable of tempers. 

The only excitement was the occasional sighting of gold boats, 
sometimes with twenty paddlers singing rhythmically on their 
homeward journey to Georgetown and rum-shops; while our men 
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beguiled the tedium of the way by singing quaint chanties, the 
captain intoning one line and the crew taking up the next in a 
harmonious refrain—a sort of strophe and antistrophe of ancient 
drama. The effect was, however, rather depressing, and when 
they ceased we treated them to a few efforts of our own. All 
airs had, of course, to be sung in time with the paddles, and we 
found that ‘The Eton boating song,’ ‘ Art thou weary, art thou 
languid,’ and ‘Come where the booze is cheaper’ seemed to fit 
in best. 

Our honest efforts naturally made us relish the tinned 
delicacies of the evening, and when we sat round the camp fire 
or lay in our hammocks, and the smoke of our pipes curled 
up towards the stars, and no sound broke the solemn hush of 
the great forest around, we felt that our reward was full and 
sufficient. 

At Tumatumari we enjoyed the hospitality of Nicholson, 
the gold officer, who was very bad with fever, until the next 
(Wednesday) morning. The incursion of numerous guests did 
not put the household about much, as the simple act of slinging 
hammocks in the open gallery created spare bedrooms innumer- 
able, while the river at the foot of the garden afforded a large and 
refreshing washstand. The house commands a beautiful view of 
wooded hills all round, with the Potaro winding in and out and 
roaring down in the foreground over the rocks in the formidable 
Tumatumari rapids. 

As our boat could not be portaged up without great delay, we 
had to requisition a smaller one above to take us on. At the 
same time we overhauled the commissariat, and selected only 
what would be enough to last us till our return there. 

We also got four Indians of the Macousi tribe, by name 
George, Ben, Jimmy, and James, to complete our crew. The 
latter was a precocious youth, who afforded us much amusement, 
and whose greatest delight was to gaze at and chuckle over the 
substantial proportions of the Old Carthusian. George, knowing 
the upper river well, took over the duties of steersman, and 
consequently wore trousers as a mark of his high office. The 
others, however, contented themselves with ‘a little bit of string’ | 
round their waists. George also spoke a little English, but the 
rest showed their feelings by monosyllabic grunts of joy or 
sorrow. 

We had now reached what a previous traveller has called ‘ the 
gates of fairyland,’ and the scenery was certainly beautiful, but 
there was very little game, and, save when we were potting 
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alligators, a sport that soon palls on one, or shooting parrots, our 
gun cases were rarely opened. Fresh meat was, therefore, rather 
an unusual item in our evening menu. 

That evening we came up to the store and gold camp of 
Potaro Landing, and, paddling together in the most approved 
style, we woke the echoes of the surrounding hills with ‘Glory, 
glory, hallelujah,’ bringing all the men to their cabin doors to 
give us a cheer in passing. The blacks were by this time getting 
quite good at ‘The Eton boating song,’ and I dare say it has ere 
now taken its place as one of their recognised chanties, but the 
Indians held aloof and paddled 
in disdainful silence. 

Next day we came to a big 
sweep of the river, with the 
Maratu and Pakatu rapids at 
the elbow. This necessitated a 
long portage overland of the 
baggage ; in fact, we slept the 
night half way across at the 
German Syndicate Gold Mine, 
while J. J. and some of the men 
dragged, pulled, and lifted the 
bateau over the various series of 
rocks to the higher water. 

We had a long walk next 
day by an Indian trail through 
the forest to rejoin him. The 
rain came down in torrents, and 
the packages grew exceedingly BEGAN TO SMILE WINNINGLY AT 


heavy, and our pyjamas grew A GRACEFUL MAIDEN 
the same with the soaking they 


received. Then the Indian who was guiding us pushed on too 
fast, and some of the party lost their way, and everybody started 
looking for everybody else, and the track became obliterated and 
the forest became a swamp. Altogether we were not very ami- 
able when we finally emerged at the riverside to find J. J. had 
not arrived. 

However, a hunting party of Macousis had encamped there, 
and we speedily became great friends. The Old Etonian insisted 
on shaking hands all round at regular intervals of five minutes, 
at which the tattooed warriors showed much gratification, and the 
Old Carthusian gave them all nips of neat gin, which gratified 
them even more. It was only when the Old Westminster began 
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to smile winningly at a graceful maiden clad in long black hair 
that they hastily struck camp and disappeared silently into the 
undergrowth, the women carrying all the household gods on 
their backs. 

The prospect did not improve even when J. J. hove in sight. 
We had great difficulty in getting the wet tarpaulin slung up, and 
then the ground below was as soaking as the air above, and we 
could get no dry wood to kindle a fire, and the whisky had given 
out; so we rolled ourselves sadly in moist blankets and lay 
and shivered till dawn. Saturday morning fortunately proved to 
be fine, so we got our clothes dried, and by evening we ‘met’ 
the foot of Amatu Falls. Here we proceeded to erect a most 
respectable and elaborate camp, as we had to spend more than 
one night in it. 

We had not intended to ask our men to work on another 
Sunday, but it was necessary to get the boat up the falls, and 
this job, although only a morning’s work, turned out to be as stiff 
as any we had yet gone through. We were all up to our 
shoulders in the stream, and frequently swept off our feet. Some 
stood at the top of each fall, and with ropes hauled the boat sheer 
up the face of the rocks, while others strove below to guide it 
and save it from being stove in. 

Some of our men were by this time suffering from fever, 
dysentery, or ague, and J. J.’s medicine chest was in frequent 
requisition, but that the illnesses were not all due to the evil 
climate the following example will show. 

We used sometimes to throw a dynamite cartridge into the 
tannin-coloured water in order to get fresh fish. One evening 
we exploded one in a quiet bay and gathered up about a dozen 
perai. The Indian, James, then dived in and produced sixty-five 
of all shapes and sizes, whereupon the four redskins erected a 
barbecue over their fire, and roasting sixty, devoured them all for 
supper. The natural result was that there was woe in the Indian 
camp next morning, and much placing of hands on the lower 
chest and groaning. Poor Jimmy was very bad, and nearly died, 
but we kept him alive with chlorodyne. He, however, became a 
‘sitter’ for the rest of the way, and did not do another stroke of 
work till he got back to Tumatumari. 

The next afternoon we caught our first glimpse of Kaieteur, 
far away through a break in the surrounding hills, looking in 
the distance like a patch of snow on a bank of green, or, as the 
Carthusian put it, like a chalk mark on a billiard cloth. That 
evening we ran into a bay at Takuit, the farthest point of our 
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water journey, as the river, for the three miles beyond this, was 
one series of cataracts up to the great fall itself. : 

Scarcely had we made our camp when we saw clouds of insects 
coming across the river, and soon we were in the midst of a swarm 
of flying ants. In vain we muffled our heads and lit innumerable 
fires; they settled on to everything and dropped down our backs, 
and De Freitas announced he could not cook the dinner, as they 
swarmed into the pot whenever he lifted the lid. They had an 
unpleasant way, too, of shedding their wings as they alighted, 
and remaining as simple and playful caterpillars. We began to 
fear we should have to go dinnerless, when just as darkness 
settled down, they all seemed to disappear as they had come, 
leaving behind myriads of wings and creepy bodies, which con- 
tinued to wriggle about us throughout the night. 

At dawn the roaring of baboons in the forest awoke us, and 
doing up some necessaries in light packages for the blacks to 
carry on their heads (for we intended to sleep at the top of the 
falls), we started off on our long and arduous climb. We had to 
skirt the back of a forest-clad mountain and follow a circuitous 
Indian path. It was stiff going, and in places we had to use. 
hands and feet, sometimes cutting our way through the network of 
bush-ropes and creepers. The air was like a Turkish bath, and 
the heavy silence was only broken by the gong-like ‘ kéng-kay’” 
of the bell-bird, or campanero. 

In course of time the wood grew gradually lighter, until we 
finally emerged on the sandstone conglomerate of the Kaieteur 
tableland. 

What a place for a botanist! On the rocky soil bromeliads, 
lilies, sobralias, cattleyas, and other orchids grew in the wildest 
profusion amongst the many ferns and gorgeous plants, most 
of them rare and many unknown. It seemed strange that they - 
could flourish on the burning rock, but we found that some, 
especially the bromeliads, had natural cups at the petioles, which 
caught the ever-drifting vapour, and so stored up for the plant 
sometimes several quarts of water. 

Nor is it to the botanist alone that this region opens out a 
fairyland of research, for scientists of every kind, who may care 
to give the time and trouble, will find a full reward in the 
unearthing of still more of Nature’s secrets. For the zoologist 
there are new species of bird, beast, and insect which are not yet 
known or classified; for the archeologist there are the strange 
Timehri rocks, with their graven hieroglyphics, supplying perhaps 
a link with the East, and the remains of ancient villages, con- 
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‘taining the relics of now vanished Indian tribes; finally, for the 
simple lover of ?‘ature, there are the beauties of a land of un- 
rivalled waterfalls, where the planets are visible in daytime, and 
where the mystic mount Roraima rises sheer up towards the sky, 
holding its creatures cut off since the creation from the outer 
world, and suggesting the location of the Devil-tree of Eldorado. 
To those who cry ‘There is nothing new under the sun,’ one can 
only respond, ‘Go, travel on the savannahs of Guiana.’ 

A short walk brought us to the edge of the plateau basin, 
and there, almost directly facing us, burst upon our sight the 
Kaieteur Falls in all their grandeur. Down the mighty wave 

swept in a snowy cur- 
tain to the dark abyss 
below, while the sun, 
catching the cloud of 
mist in front, cast a 
rainbow arc around 
it. Myriad flights of 
white-throated swifts, 
a unique species, swept 
over the face of the 
water, and shooting 
down with incredible 
velocity, they twisted 
round and cut into 
the gloomy caverns 
behind. 
WILDLY SHOUTED ‘ KAIETEUR!' We gazed at the 
sight in speechless ad- 
miration, for no words could express the awed sensation. The 
blacks, on the other hand, threw their hats in the air and wildly 
shouted ‘ Kaieteur! Kaieteur !’ 

And then at length we turned and made our way round till 
we stood beside the falls themselves, and gazed away down into 
the deep ravine in front, with the dark Potaro winding in and 
out among the forest-clad hills, looking in the distance like a tiny 
babbling brook. 

Gradually the sun sank low and tinged the scene with the 
deep mellow colour of a Rembrandt picture. Then the short 
twilight gave place to night, and the moon rose up and clothed 
the landscape with a ghostly and fantastic garb, while the camp 
fire flared up a few yards from the fall like an evil spirit disturbing 
a scene of peace and solitude. There was little talk in camp that 
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night, as we all felt overpowered by strange and novel feelings, but 
it was long ere we could tear ourselves away from the fascination 
of gazing down into the inky depths below. At last we sought our 
hammocks, and the fire died down and the thunder of the water 
seemed to grow more soft and soothing, until—we awoke, shiver- 
ing and drenched at daylight. A thick wet fog clung all around 
us, while the unceasing drops pattered down on the tarpaulin. 
We turned out and bemoaned our luck at getting a wet day. 
But no, it was only the clouds of mist which accumulated during 
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the night and soaked us through, nor was it till after several 
hours that the sun dispersed them and they rolled away down the 
valley. 

The name ‘ Kaieteur’ signifies in the Indian ‘Old Man’s Fall,’ 
and as the legend regarding it is rather quaint, I give it in the 
words of Barrington Brown, the discoverer of the falls in 1870 :— 

‘Once upon a time, there lived an old Indian at a village 
above the falls, an exceedingly feeble old man, whose feet became 
infested with chigoes to such an extent, that he gave his friends 
and relatives an immense amount of trouble in picking them out 
for him every morning. So they determined to rid themselves of 
the nuisance, and accordingly placed the old man in a woodskin, 
just above the edge of the fall, and shoved it out into the stream. 
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The strong current hurried him to the brink and swept him over 
its foaming water, and he was seen no more.’ Needless to say 
the old man’s spirit haunts the fall, while a long slab of rock at 
the foot and a square rock at the right-hand side are pointed out 
as being the woodskin and canister, thus affording ocular demon- 
stration of the truth of the legend. 

All that morning we explored the neighbourhood with gun, 
net, and spade, and were rewarded with a fair collection of orchids, 
birds, and butterflies. 

In the afternoon we packed up again, and with a last lingering 
look of farewell we left Kaieteur once more to a solitude which 
has not since been broken by white man’s presence. 

Next morning we headed for our old camp at Amatu amid 
heavy rain. The Waratu rapids were shot like a streak of 
lightning, the boat plunging down nose on, as if it would never 
rise again, while two furrows of foam poured in over the stern. 
But after a few convulsive leaps, she suddenly shot out into the 
quiet waters beyond, and we baled the water from the boat with, 
it must be confessed, rather a sense of relief. Lowering the boat 
down Amatu by rope was almost as hard a task as hauling her 
up, but we managed it successfully, and also portaged the baggage 
through to our old camp before turning in. The rainy season 
seemed now to have commenced in earnest, and we had a wet 
night and start the following day. 

. At breakfast time, however, the sun shone out, so we opened our 
canisters on the rocks above the Pakatu Falls, and once more got 
our mildewed garments dried, the Old Westminster, who had by 
this time a flowing beard, seizing the opportunity of stropping 
his razor. 

After packing up everything, even to the clothes we were 
wearing (for we were to spend the afternoon in the water), we 
began to descend the cataract. It was a big job, and as all the 
portaging had to be done over large and pointed rocks, it was not 
till after sunset that the boat floated at the foot. Only one little 
rapid remained, and as the thunder clouds were rolling up again, 
we made haste to load up the bateau and send it round a point 
of rocks to where we sought to make our camp. ‘Let us walk 
across the rocks,’ said J. J. to us three; ‘it will lighten the boat 
so much.’ 

Out she went into mid-stream, the current swept her on. 
Suddenly, up went the bow, the foam sprang over the boat, and 
in the gathering gloom, while the rain poured down and the 
lightning played with intermittent flash, four horrified men, with 
feelings indescribable and in most solemn silence, watched human 
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heads and precious baggage whirled down the stream until they 
vanished in the twilight from our view. The relief was great 
when we found that the boat was comparatively sound, and after 


some time we got it off the rock. Then two of us put off to 
collect what we could 


of baggage and crew, 
the latter being found 
clutching on to casual 
rocks for a quarter of 
a mile down stream, 
while the other two 
made for the bank, and 
in the dark collected 
sodden boughs of trees, 
and with three precious 
lucifers coaxed them 
into flame. 

At last the boat 
returned and then we 
numbered off. All were 
present except one. We 
holloaed loudly in the 
night, and to our inex- 
pressible relief there 
was an answering 
shout, and presently the man broke through the undergrowth. 

But what of the baggage? Where were our lately dried 
clothes? "Where was the newly sharpened razor? Echo an- 
swered Where! The salvage consisted of half a flask of whisky ~ 
and water, three sticks of chocolate in a vermilion-painted paper, 
which combined with them to form a pulp that had a truly novel 
flavour, the Carthusian’s trousers, a copy of ‘ The Green Carnation,’ 
and a tin canister with a few soaking and useless birdskins. 
Many feet below the surface lay our double-barrelled guns, four 
hundred cartridges, all our provisions, and our own and the 
crew’s canisters of clothes. It was just dinner-time, too! We 
drained the drops of the precious whisky pani, and tried to 
swallow the painted chocolate paste; and then we spent the 
night, a truly miserable crew, wringing out the wet and waiting 
for the dawn. We were a scantily, nay, indecently, clad lot that 
tumbled on board at daybreak in the hopes of finding something 
else. Vain hope! The river had risen three feet in the night, 
and, though our men dived valiantly, nothing came to light. 

I know not what the future of Kaieteur may be, nor dare IL 
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prophesy that we shall ever see a railway from Rockstone to the 
falls carrying its cosmopolitan freight of tourists to where the 
hydraulic lift may bear them to the Grand Hotel above; but 
this I do know—that if some intrepid explorer at any future date 
should seek out the haunts of wild and tattooed redskins, and 
find them clad in khaki suits, smoking briar pipes, and using 
Purdey’s latest ejectors, 1 might perhaps be able to throw some 
light on this unnatural development of civilisation. 

We shot the Maratu rapids safely, and went down stream all 
the morning until we judged ourselves opposite the German Syn- 
dicate Gold Mine. Then we struck in, and on reaching it the 
hospitable manager gave us our first food for twenty-four hours. 

That night, by dint of unparalleled paddling in heavy rain, 
we reached Tumatumari, where the Carthusian developed fever, 
and where the Etonian, after one glance 
of horror in the glass, borrowed Nichol- 
son’s razor, and removed a ragged and 
uneven beard. The razor is now used 
for cutting cassava, and Nicholson has 
taken to going unshaved. 

Little more remains to be told. We 
borrowed provisions, to take us down, 
and bought some half-a-crown trousers 
at Potaro store. The Carthusian had 
rather a poor time till we got to Rock- 

stone, as a high fever does not fit one 

for sitting cramped in a boat for over 

twelve hours a day. At Rockstone we 

parted from our crew, after renewing 

their wardrobes for them, and on arrival at Georgetown we took 

a cab, and, after putting the Carthusian to bed, went and bought 

costly raiment, regardless of expense. Next day the Etonian fol- 

lowed suit and developed fever, but the Old Westminster reserved 

himself until when we got on board the homeward steamer, when 
he made ample amends for the delay. 

Our sedate friends at the coast rebuked our rashness for 
venturing on the trip at the beginning of the rains, but we bore 


_ the lectures philosophically and did not repent. For although 


we had suffered some misfortunes, and although the rare plants 
and birds, which we had hoped might bear our names in circles 
scientific, were buried in Potaro’s depths, yet we felt that the 
reward atoned for any discomforts we had endured. We had 
not died of fever, and we had seen Kaieteur. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE SALMON 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 


THERE is hardly any source to which an angler would turn with 
less hope of deriving from it light upon the mysteries of his craft 
than a Parliamentary Blue Book ; nevertheless, there has lately 
been issued, among the volumes ‘presented to Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty,’ the report on certain investigations 
conducted in the Research Laboratory of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh, containing matter worthy of the close 
attention of every salmon fisher. The whole report is one of the 
first moment to the science of natural history, but it is that part of 
it which explains the singular changes affecting the minute struc- 
ture of the stomach and digestive tract of the salmon, during its 
sojourn in fresh water, which will have most interest for sports- 
men. It appears to be calculated to lay to rest a question which 
has been keenly discussed by anglers for a long time. 

This question is briefly, ‘Do salmon feed in fresh water?’ a 
question which many good and practical anglers have answered em- 
phatically in the affirmative; while others, fewer in number, though, 
perhaps, equally good and practical, and more observant of the habits 
of wild animals, have answered less emphatically in the negative. 

Let me quote from two writers who are among the latest, the 
most competent, and, it may be added, the most temperate of 
those who have examined this problem. First comes the Hon. 
A. Gathorne-Hardy, who, in his charming little volume on ‘ The 
Salmon’ in the ‘ Fur, Feather, and Fin’ series, writes as follows: 

‘It has been frequently contended that salmon do not feed at 
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all in fresh water, and a recent author states dogmatically that 
it is impossible that they could feed in the rivers, as, if they did, 
they would destroy everything in them. This seems to me to be 
an extravagant proposition. Itis possible to feed without making 
it the main business of life; and it would seem that grilse and 
salmon, during their fresh-water stage of existence, “take the 
goods the gods provide them,” without going out of their way to 
search for nourishment. ... Setting aside, for the moment, the 
well-authenticated instances of food being discovered in the 
stomachs of salmon taken in fresh water, I should have thought 
that the experience of the angler was conclusive on this subject. . . . 

Surely the fact that salmon are often caught with worms, minnows, 
dace, prawns, and such natural baits is proof positive that he is 
not averse to an occasional relish’ (p. 10). 

Now hear the other side. We will cite Mr. Abel Chapman, 
who is accused by Mr. Gathorne-Hardy of writing ‘ dogmatically.’ 
Dogmatic or not, Mr. Chapman has too good a reputation for 
accurate and searching observation of natural history to be lightly 
dismissed. Here is the conclusion he has arrived at: ~ 

‘Salmon do not require to feed in fresh water. They may, 
and do, from sheer idleness, mischief, or curiosity, or possibly to 
keep the digestive organs in working order, snatch at and swallow 
some darting creature or living object they may chance to see 
passing by or overhead. But that is not feeding; they do not 
feed in the sense of nourishing their bodies. What nourishment 
they need during their sojourn in rivers is derived from the 
abundant reserve of fat or “curd” with which high living at sea 
has interlarded the flakes and overlaid the flanks of a new-run 
salmon. If there are those who still hold that salmon “ feed ” 
while in fresh water, let them consider what the hypothesis 
involves. Salmon ascend favourite streams in shoals'; they are 
by nature rapacious and voracious. ... What is there in any 
river to satisfy hundreds of such appetites? .... A single week’s 
ravages would clear out every living thing in the water . . . . every 
trout, smolt, and eel, every duck, moor-hen, and water-rat would 
speedily be swept up; ina week, small boys would hardly be safe’ 
(‘ Wild Norway,’ p. 50). 

Thus these two doctors, stoutly disagreeing, and each claiming 
his as the only rational view. Meantime, other doctors have been 


1 The present depleted state of our salmon rivers affords no criterion of the num- 
bers that would naturally frequent them. To realise that, one must consider the normal 
salmon population of rivers on the west coast of North America, which has not been 
reduced by nets, by dams, and by pollution. . 
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quietly at work with scalpel and microscope, bent on discovering 
whether salmon could feed in fresh water if they would, or 
whether they do not feed there for a parallel reason to that which 
prevents cherubs sitting down—parce qu’il n'y a pas de quot. 
Scientific men already entertained doubts on this point, not as to 
the presence of suitable food in the rivers frequented by salmon, 
but as to the capacity of the salmon while in fresh water to digest 
any food that might come his way. So long ago as 1880, Professor 
Miescher-Ruesch recorded some remarkable observations on the 
physiology of salmon taken in the Rhine during eight preceding 
years. He endorsed the opinion of Glaser, Barfurth and His, 
that ‘salmon take no food from the time they leave the sea until 
after they have spawned, and seldom after this.’ He failed to 
find any trace of food in any unspawned fish,’ and in only one 
kelt did he find some in a semi-digested state. Further, he found 
that the mucus occurring in the stomach of these unspawned 
river salmon was in no instance acid in reaction, and that no active 
digestive ferment was secreted. The stomach of one kelt, how- 
ever, contained a thin secretion, yielding an acid reaction, in other 
words, possessing peptic activity. He drew attention to certain 
remarkable progressive changes in the appearance of the stomach, 
which, when the salmon is at sea, is a capacious elastic sac, but 
when the fish enters fresh water, gradually contracts and becomes 
wrinkled, until ultimately the passage through it closes entirely. 
The Edinburgh experts, following in the footsteps of the 
German investigators, began their observations in June 1895 on 
salmon taken from the Tweed and other rivers on the east 
coast of Scotland, and the Annan on the west coast. Miescher- 
Ruesch’s observations were verified, and precisely the same 
phenomena noted in the stomachs of Scottish salmon as he had 
recorded in those of the Rhiye~ It would be out of place to 
describe in these pages the highly technical process by which this 
independent examination wag performed ; naturalists and anglers 
are recommended to study fot themselves the Blue Book in which 
they are detailed. It is enough here to record the very remark- 
able finding to which their investigations have brought the learned 
gentlemen who entered on and conducted them in that impartial 
spirit which is essential to all scientific inquiry. Here, then, is 
' Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, in the extract from his book above quoted, refers to ‘ well- 


authenticated’ instances of food found in the stomachs of salmon taken in fresh water. 
It is to be regretted he did not cite them ; allegations there have been in plenty, but 
where is the authenticity ? 

2 Report of Investigation into the Life History of Salmon. Glasgow: printed for 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1898. Price 1s. 11d. 
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the summary of their opinion on the vexed question—Do salmon 
feed in fresh water ? 

‘Much depends on what is meant by the word “ feeding.” 
By feeding we meau here not the mere swallowing of material, 
but the digestion, absorption, and utilisation of that material by 
the body. That salmon take the fly, minnow, or other shining 
object in the mouth is no argument as to their feeding in that 
sense. That they may, and occasionally do, take and swallow 
worms and other wriggling objects is well known. But the 
swallowing of a few worms can do but little to make good the 
enormous changes going on in the fish, even if when swallowed 
they are digested and used.’ 

They then go on to summarise the evidence on which their 
conclusion is based. Salmon leaving the sea, it is pointed out, 
are in a condition of accumulated nourishment, enough not only 
to supply material for the growth of the ovary and testes, but to 
furnish energy for the work of ascending a river. This work, it 
must be remembered, is not continuous. Twenty-four hours of 
travel may be followed by weeks of inaction; the expenditure 
of energy and consumption of tissue by a cold-blooded animal 
resting at the bottom of the river must be exceedingly small and 
slow. Nevertheless, important changes are progressing steadily 
in the fish while it rests in fresh water. The material accumu- 
lated in the muscles diminishes by transference to the organ of 
reproduction, and there is ‘ absolutely no indication that its loss 
is made good by fresh material taken as food.’ Anglers are 
aware how much more rapidly this muscular deterioration pro- 
ceeds as the season advances. Winter-running fish entering the 
rivers in December and January exhibit hardly any deterioration 
in quality of flesh for many weeks. Their sea jackets become 
slightly tarnished, owing, probably, not to the oxidising effect of 
fresh water, but to some modification of the circulation. But to- 
wards autumn the changes internally and externally proceed very 
rapidly. 

Most important of all, however, in relation to the question of 
salmon feeding in fresh water are the changes which take place 
in the stomach and digestive tract. Miescher-Ruesch had noted 
the alteration in these visible to the naked eye; it remained for 
the Edinburgh savants to submit them, for the first time in recent 
years, to microscopic examination. This revealed that in every 
case the degeneration of the general muscles of the body had 
been accompanied by ‘ desquamative catarrh ’ of the epithelial cells 
which are essential to digestion ; in other words, these cells became 
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degenerated, detached, and functionless. They are shed, in short, 
and become as useless to the fish as moulted plumes are to a bird, 

Now it is not suggested that this is the result of the change 
from salt water to fresh. It would be very startling if this were 
so, because it is now generally acknowledged that the salmon is 
a native of fresh water visiting the sea, not a pelagic animal 
wandering up the rivers. Moreover, it has been ascertained 
beyond any doubt that this peculiar catarrh, affecting the 
internal organs and destroying their functions, begins while the 
fish are still in the sea. They enter the river incapacitated for the 
assimilation of food, and by the time they reach the upper waters 
the whole digestive tract is in a state of catarrh. This degener- 
ation rendering the stomach functionless and incapable of dealing 
with any food that may be swallowed, is the result of the change 
in circulation caused by the blood-flow becoming concentrated 
upon the reproductive organs. The shedding of the epithelial 
cells must destroy the last traces of appetite for food, which, 
indeed, probably almost disappears before the salmon leaves his 
feeding grounds in the deep sea. 

‘The very low digestive power of extracts of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and intestine, not only in fish from the 
upper reaches, in which the degenerative changes above referred to 
have occurred, but in fish coming to the mouth of the river, and 
with the lining membrane still intact, seems to indicate that the 
salmon has practically ceased to feed before it makes for the river 
mouth.’ 

It is commonly believed among anglers and fishermen, as 
accounting for the invariable emptiness of a salmon’s stomach, 
that this fish has the power of ejecting food when threatened with 
capture ; but the true significance of the absence of all organic 
remains in the intestines has hitherto been overlooked. The 
Edinburgh doctors examined 104 fish in their laboratory during 
1896 and the spring of 1897 without detecting a single trace of 
food either in the stomach or intestines. The condition of the 
stomachs rendered the hypothesis of rapid digestion untenable, 
and all the symptoms, microscopic, chemical, and otherwise, 
pointed to a prolonged fast. Unscientific people boggle over 
believing in any vertebrate animal maintaining a fast for months 
at a time, but it is well known that the male fur seal, after 
coming to land in the rutting season, feeds no more until he 
returns to the ocean, sometimes more than three months after 
he left it. All this time he has been engaged in furious encounters 
with other males, as well as paying the exhausting attentions 
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expected by his mate. All vertebrate animals exhibit fixed periods 
of fasting and abstinence, long or short. Human beings find 
it easier to conform to civilised requirements by taking their 
nourishment at fixed and frequent intervals, instead of grazing 
most of the day like a horse, or incessantly pecking like a canary, 
or concentrating their appetite for a single daily gorging, like 
a tiger or a buzzard. Salmon, on the other hand, being merely 
trout which have acquired the habit of repairing to the sea for 
food they cannot find in their native streams, transact all their 
feeding in, say, six months; having done so, and crammed their 


systems with nourishment, appetite fails, and they return home 


for shelter and matrimonial business. Outside the order of 
vertebrates, one has only to compare the ceaseless voracity of the 
caterpillar with the prolonged quiescence and abstinence of the 
chrysalis, to perceive how energy can be stored in the system 
and paid out by degrees, how sharply existence may be separated 
into long periods of nutrition and reproduction. 

‘We have thus,’ runs the final verdict of the gentleman whose 
report is under consideration, ‘no hesitation in confirming the 
conclusions of Miescher-Ruesch, that the salmon, at least before 
spawning, does not feed during its sojourn in fresh water.’ 

Of course, this may fail to convince men who have seen 
salmon ‘on the feed’ on March browns. Undoubtedly salmon, 
both fresh run and foul, do amuse themselves by pursuing, 
capturing, perhaps swallowing, these flies when they appear in 
numbers on the surface. It does not of necessity follow that, 
because appetite and the power of digestion have failed, the fish 
have lost also the faculty of perceiving flavours in the mouth, 
and it is certain that they retain their predatory and destructive 
instincts, which become active at irregular periods. An ex- 
perienced friend of mine, on whose accuracy.of observation I can 
rely, told me recently that, standing on a bridge (over the Tummel, 
I think), he saw a number of kelts lying in the pool below. 
Happening to have some flat, white sugar-plums in his pocket, 
he flipped one into the water above the fish. One of them sailing 
up seized it as it was twirling down to the bottom, and presently 
expelled it; and this process was repeated several times on 
successive sweetmeats. No doubt salmon in a river, when not 
slumbering, will dart at and seize any object that arouses their 
curiosity or destructive instinct. We jump to the conclusion 
that, because they seize it in the mouth, they mean to eat it, 
forgetting that the mouth is their only prehensile organ. It is 
quite possible that some of us may have seen a young lady sitting 
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between luncheon and dinner with a novel in her hand—her 
proper prehensile organ—and, in one sense, we should be right in 
saying that she was ‘devouring’ the book. But we should err in 
affirming that men fed on pipes or lady’s-maids on pins, merely 
because they are often to be seen with these objects in their 
mouths. The idea that a few dozen March browns can have 
any appreciable effect on the frame of a twenty-pound salmon, 
even if his stomach were in trim to deal with them, surely has 
only to be expressed to be dismissed. 

More puzzling will be found the opinion founded on these 
observations that kelts do not feed much in fresh water. The 
common impression is that kelts are as ravenous as pike, and 
their destruction has frequently been advocated by reason of the 
mischief they are supposed to work among fry and smolts. But 
the experiments go to prove that this rests on a misconception. 
Food has very rarely been found in the stomachs or intestines of 
kelts. The question that will spring to the lips of every practical 
salmon-fisher is—How, then, do you account for ‘ well-mended 
kelts’? Kelts of both sexes quit the spawning beds in an 
extremely emaciated condition, retaining the characteristic dis- 
coloration of kippers and baggits. During their lingering descent 
to the sea they regain much of their activity and resume their 
silvery coats, while the quality and outline of the muscles improve 
in a marked degree. How can these changes take place if the 
fish does not feed in the sense of taking nourishment? The 
answer is equally curious and conclusive. In the first place it 
tnust be admitted that the stomach certainly begins to revive 
directly the spawn is shed. It has been proved that before the 
fish reaches the sea the epithelial cells on the lining membrane, 
which before spawning have been destroyed and shed, are com- 
pletely regenerated, and the gall bladder is once more distended, 
showing that the liver is getting ready to resume its bile-forming 
function. This means the revival of appetite, and the fish, 
obeying hereditary instincts, repairs to the sea, where alone there 
is enough provender to satisfy it. A kelt, therefore, that chose to 
remain in the barren reaches of a Highland river might maintain 
a precarious existence, but would be far more likely to starve. It 
would require millions of March browns to replace the flakey 
curd, the storage of energy, which have been parted with in the 
prodigious effort of spawning. 

Nature, however, has made provision of a very peculiar kind 
for sustaining the life, and even, in a considerable degree, re- 
storing the energy, of the descending kelt. It is twofold. First, 
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nearly always the ovary retains some of the ova after the act of 
spawning—sometimes more, sometimes fewer. These ova are 
now re-absorbed into the system, restoring to it that proportion 
of nutritive material with which it had parted in their formation. 
The better-mended kelts, therefore, are probably those which 
retained most ova after spawning. Second, the vessels which 
concentrated the blood stream upon the ovaries during the period 
of their development are closed after spawning by vascular 
contraction. ‘The salmon,’ to quote Miescher-Reusch, ‘is like a 
patient whose leg has been amputated after the application of 
an Esmarch’s bandage. Its blood courses in a narrow circulation, 
therefore with higher pressure, and supplies a less amount of 
oxygen-requiring matter than formerly. The circulation is again 
sufficient for its task, and the trunk muscles become normal... . 
The little nutrient matter coming from the ovary greatly helps 
the reconvalescence of the muscle.’ 

Let us:‘now summarise the finding of the jury upon this 
particular part of the case submitted to them. 

1. Salmon, a fresh-water fish, repairs to the sea for food 

supply. 

2. During the pelagic sojourn, it lays up sufficient store of 
nutriment and energy to maintain existence in the river 
until the effort of reproduction is accomplished. 

3. While it remains in fresh water, previous to spawning, the 
salmon is incapable of taking nourishment, owing to 
structural and chemical changes in the digestive tract. 

4. After spawning, regeneration of the stomach is brought 
about by restoration of the circulation to its normal 
course. 

5. Kelts recover the use of their stomachs before reaching the 
sea, but do not habitually feed in fresh water. They 
return to the sea directly the condition of their stomachs 
causes a revival of appetite. 

6. They improve in condition after spawning, not by means of 
food swallowed, but by re-absorption of unshed ova and 
restoration of the circulation to a normal state. 

Now to what does all this amount in the calculations of him 
who aspires to take salmon with the fly? It amounts, in my 
opinion, to this, that his aim should be to prepare a lure to which 
life-like motion shall be given, whereby, not the hunger of the 
fish may be tempted, for of hunger the salmon is incapable in 
fresh water, but its attention arrested, its curiosity, pugnacity, 
love of destruction, aroused. Ages ago, when I was a boy, I had 
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a fuller share than was common in those days of the love and 
reverence for wild animals. Nowadays, one of the most satis- 
factory features of boylife is, that it is unusual to find a boy 
indifferent to sympathy with beast and bird. Plenty of boys 
collect butterflies, for instance ; very few did so a generation ago ; 
but it was the custom at the school where I was entered to form 
tomahawk parties, armed with wooden tomahawks, which sallied 
forth butterfly hunting. The boy who made the biggest bag won 
the honours of the day, but he made no use of the delicate 
victims; these were killed in sheer wantonness. Well, the same 
tyranny of strong over weak, of great over small, forms a trait in 
the character of every predatory animal, and I believe it to be 
precisely this trait that causes a salmon to crush a March brown 
or rise at a Jock Scott. Trout, of course, which may be regarded 
as non-migratory salmon, view a March brown in a far more 
serious light; trout rise to satisfy their appetite; salmon, to 
indulge their love of bullying. Consequently, the man who racks 
his ingenuity to devise a fly resembling, say, a shrimp, may catch 
many salmon with it, but not more than he who, like myself, is 
profoundly indifferent to the colour and composition of a fly, pro- 
vided it is neither too large to cause suspicion or alarm, nor too 
small to escape observation, and provided it is exhibited in life-like 
motion. 

The shrimp theory will die very hard; perhaps we are still a 
long way from giving it its death blow. But this much must be 
reckoned against it, that whereas shrimps and prawns frequent 
shallow waters, salmon, as has been shown above, have become 
incapable of taking food by the time they leave the deep water 
and enter the shallows. Very little has been added to our know- 
ledge of the food of salmon, which is tantamount to confessing 
our almost complete ignorance of it; but there is evidence that 
they feed exclusively in deep water, not in estuaries, as has been 
hitherto supposed, and that the young of the herring, the haddock, 
and other such fish form a considerable, probably the chief part 
of their diet. How vain, then, yet how innocent, appears all the 
fuss we make about exact shade of silk and hackle! How ground- 
less our belief in the superiority of special flies in different rivers ! 

The origin of this form of image worship is pretty obvious. 
It will be found that forty—fifty years ago, nearly all rivers 
boasted of a few local patterns which were held to be indispensable. 
These patterns in English and Scottish waters were invariably 
dull in tone and sober in hue. Why were these modest designs 
so much in vogue in those days, seeing that at the present time 
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the most brilliant combinations are recommended for the same 
rivers? Because the reputation of a fly hasits source, not in the 
preference shown for it by the fish, but in the success of him who 
uses it. In days when salmon fishing was not so exclusive as it 
is now, nor so much sought after, nor so widely understood, there 
existed on every river local anglers of repute, generally in humble 
circumstances, who constructed their own flies. They had no 
command of costly and brilliant material—a few strands of crewel 
from an old carpet, a hackle from the rooster in the yard, or, as a 
dangerous luxury, a dyed one from the missus’s Sunday bonnet, 
wings from the bubbly-jock’s tail (generally the old-fashioned dun 
breed, and well-nigh extinct) or from the mallard’s back—what- 
ever material, in short, came easiest to hand. These humble lures 
caught most fish, because they were in the hands of the best 
fishermen ; they became ‘ great medicine,’ indispensable. As the 
taste for salmon fishing increased, and anglers began to go further 
afield for the sport, they took care to provide themselves with the 
flies reckoned most suitable for the Tweed, the Tay, the Spey, and 
so on; all the flies of that period displaying a general resemblance 
to each other in sobriety of tint. 

A fishing log, carrying a consecutive record over a greater 
number of years than any other I have ever examined, is that . 
begun about 1852 by the late Mr. Dunbar for the Thurso. From 
this it is manifest that the favourite colours in spring, forty 
years ago, were purple and green. The late Mr. Francis Francis, 
writing in the seventies, observed of the Thurso fish that ‘ they 
have undergone a complete change in their tastes since I was 
there ; for when I was there they preferred a sober-coloured fly, 
but of late years they prefer more showy ones.’ Can credulity 
be more naive than this? or was Mr. Francis writing tongue in 
cheek? I cannot entertain the faintest shadow of doubt that, 
were sober-hued flies to be exhibited to the Thurso fish with the 
same regularity and perseverance that flaming confections of 
scarlet and yellow are now presented, the result would be pre- 
cisely the same. | 

Gaudy flies gradually crept into Scotland and England from 
Ireland, where the quicker artistic instinct of the Celt guided 
him from the first to a preference for delicate harmonies and 
effective contrasts. But the idea of tickling the fancy of the 
salmon by tasteful compositions is of respectable antiquity even 
in this country. Quaint old Richard Franck, the Puritan 
dragoon and indefatigable detractor of Izaak Walton, writing in 
1656, laid great stress on variety : 
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_ Remember always to carry your dubbing bag with you; 
wherein there ought to be silk of all sorts, threads, thrums, 
moccado-ends, and cruels of all sizes and variety of colours; 
diversified and stained wool, with dog’s and bear’s hair ; besides 
twisted fine threads of gold and silver; with feathers from the 
capon, partridg, peacock, pheasant, mallard, smith, teal, snite, 
parrot, heronshaw, paraketta, bittern, hobby, phlimingo, or 
Indian flush; but the mockaw, without exception, gives flames 
of life to the hackle. ... For should any man, under the 
pretence of an artist, remain destitute of these prenoted qualifica- 
tions, proclaim him a blockhead ; let him angle for oisters.’ 

This is quite according to modern doctrine, though it might 
be considered hazardous to carry this wonderful paraphernalia to 
the riverside, as is recommended, so as to be able to construct 
on the spot the exact fly most suitable for the day: 

‘You must then clap down beneath some rock, or you may 
shelter yourself in the cavities of earth ; so with curious inspec- 
tion and diligent observation, the brightness or gloominess of the 
day considered, fashion your device according to your art.’ 

Well, well! we are an exceedingly well-informed generation ; 
heaven and earth, the waters above the firmament and the waters 
below the firmament have yielded secret after secret to our 
pertinacious inquisitiveness. It is really refreshing to know that 
many generations shall pass away before the majority of salmon 


anglers shall have consed to believe in the virtue of ‘ changing 
the fly.’ 
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SWIMMING FOR LADIES 


BY CONSTANCE EVERETT-GREEN 


OF all pastimes suitable for the season of summer, swimming is 
in many ways the most attractive. In almost every other form 
of exercise we rapidly become hotter than we like, whereas in 
swimming we indulge in the luxury of cooling ourselves whilst 
we are enjoying to the full the pleasures of physical exertion. 
The cleansing and refreshing exhilaration of a good swim can 
hardly be realised by those who have not experienced it, and only 
a small measure of its joy is tasted by those who bathe, but 
cannot swim. 

And yet how popular bathing is! Wherever in England 
there is a good stretch of flat sand—the abhorrence of the 
swimmer—a holiday resort springs up, esplanade and ‘ Marine 
Parade’ rise from the shore, and the inevitable row of bathing 
machines plants itself upon the sand, whilst a long train of 
would-be bathers is to be seen daily waiting, patiently or 
impatiently, for a turn in that hot and hateful contrivance of 
modern civilisation, the bathing machine. If hundreds and 
thousands of ladies and children as well as men are willing 
and eager to submit to this discomfort daily, during the warm 
weather, it is obvious that the mere pleasure of going into the 
water for a few minutes must be very considerable. And yet but 
a small proportion of these bathers swim really well, especially 
on the ladies’ side of the shore. It may reasonably be contended 
that good swimmers of both sexes avoid fashionable watering- 
places, and prefer to resort to a rocky coast where deep water is 
to be found, and where they can bathe aw naturel from the 
shore or from boats. I hope this is partly the reason why so few 
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skilful swimmers are to be found amongst the ordinary run of lady 
machine bathers. Otherwise their paucity is both regrettable and 
hard to account for. 

The difficulty of learning to swim no doubt explains a good 
deal, and then the apparent capriciousness of it, too, is rather 
trying. The beginner who has learnt the stroke is quite likely to 
strike out correctly and sink invariably, whilst the ‘old hand’ 
strolls and loiters about in any unbuoyant attitude, and keeps 
afloat with a twist here and half a kick there. Most annoying! 
and there seems no reason why the beginner should sink when 
he is doing it right, and every reason why the ‘ old hand’ should 
sink when he is doing it wrong. As a matter of fact, the balance 
in swimming is very subtle, as also the management of the 
breath, and often a very slight clumsiness in either particular 
nullifies the action of the arms and legs. Everyone knows 
in learning to bicycle and to skate that balance is everything, 
but many people hardly realise its importance in swimming, and 
think that correct action is the only difficulty to be mastered. 
With some people this fortunately is the case; the balance 
comes naturally, the arm-stroke is easy, and the leg-stroke can be 
acquired with a little practice. These bathers learn to swim in 
perhaps half a dozen lessons; but they are rare. To some the 
sense of balance never comes, or only comes after months or years 
of trying ; these are the discouraging pupils about whom we feel 
hopeless, and, of course, many people can never learn to swim, 
after diligent practice year by year. No failure seems to come up 
to the failure of the would-be swimmer. The would-be golfer and 
tennis-player, the crab-catching rower, the clumsy cyclist, the 
falling skater— one and all can do it just a little, sometimes—but 
the would-be swimmer, never. 

Those who have not taught a friend probably do not realise 
how wonderfully little control an average girl has over her legs. 
_ Boys may perhaps be better, as they play various kicking games ; 
but I have often been amused to hear a girl solemnly assure me 
she was striking out widely in the way I had directed, when, as a 
matter of fact, she was merely mildly wagging her knees up and 
down, and splashing her feet in and out of the water. This lack 
of control, or want of obedience in the lower limbs, adds greatly 
to the initial difficulty of the leg-stroke, which is not easy per se, 
since it is quite different from any exercise the legs can possibly 
practise when supporting the body on shore. 

Having spoken of the difficulty of balance and leg-stroke, and 
the ease in acquiring the arm-stroke, I must pass on to another 
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subject of a subtler kind, which some people call courage or 
pluck, but which is better called confidence or nerve, and without 
which the other three essentials are useless. And it is necessary 
not only to have confidence, but to be able to rely upon its not 
deserting you. This quality of confidence comes into every sport 
practised, but in swimming to a greater extent than in any other, 
and it is as necessary to the beginner as it is to the expert. 
To the one its loss means sinking and swallowing water, and 
scrambling to your feet, to the other it may mean drowning. 
Unfortunately the condition of our nerves changes with the 
condition of our health, and even if we possess a temperament 
favourable to the retention of confidence, we may suddenly lose it 
and get into difficulties ; and I think that many bathing accidents 
to swimmers may be due to such a sudden and unexpected loss of 
nerve, instead of to ‘cramp,’ the usual scapegoat. Not only is it 
impossible to become a good swimmer without confidence, but it is 
impossible to become a swimmer at all. When, as is usual with 
beginners, you are trying to swim in shallow water, it is not 
serious matter to go under for a moment and emerge blinking and 
spluttering, or even to struggle for a few seconds before finding 
your feet ; yet the dread of this so paralyses many that they really 
can hardly bring themselves to try to swim unless a friend is 
holding them up. I cannot too strongly condemn the jocular 
practice, in which many bathers indulge, of pushing under the 
head of the struggling swimmer, and worse still are the ministra- 
tions of the friend who supports you for a time, and then either 


abandons you, contrary to a given promise, or ‘ ducks’ your head. | 


This tends to destroy confidence ; it may throw a learner back 
for weeks, and increase the natural and usual, but inexplicable 
and unreasonable, dread of water which most human beings ex- 
perience directly they are brought into conflict with its power. 
Those who never enter the water may not understand my mean- 
ing, and impatient nurses and parents often experience the 
greatest annoyance over the ‘cowardice’ of their children when 
bathing. But this dread is an established fact with the majority 
of the human race, and ought not to be blamed like a bad 
quality or a show of obstinacy. Almost any candid swimmer will 
acknowledge that he still feels a trace of that same dread when 
about to enter the water for the first time in the season, and that, 
without any fear or reason for fear, there is a certain catch in 
the throat and quickened breath before the plunge is taken. 
Colloquially we call it ‘feeling bathing-machiney,’ and I think 
most readers who have never heard the expression will neverthe- 
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less recognise the meaning, and remember well how it attacks 
them from the moment that the door is shut upon them, intensifies 
itself when the bare feet touch the clammy floor, and is only 
conquered after we are well in the water. Of course the feeling 
is partly physical—the apprehension of the shock to be received 
from the cold water. This apprehension, coupled with the ‘ un- 
naturalness’ of the swimming attitude, is explicable, but the 
subtler side remains prominent and inexplicable, though none the 
less a fact. 

Swimmers may be roughly divided into three classes—poor 
swimmers, fair swimmers, and good swimmers—but of course 
there is no hard-and-fast line which separates one class from the 
next. 

If we allow the imagination to transport us to some English 
bathing resort on a warm morning in August, and to take us past 
the gay esplanade with its crowd of smartly dressed promenaders, 
and down upon the shore amongst the medley of boats and nigger 
minstrels, photographers, and cheap vendors, nursemaids and 
children, sand-castles, laughter and tears—we shall at length 
reach the margin of the sea, and in time be able to join the long 
line of bathers disporting themselves amongst the waves. The 
ladies who are in charge of children remain in shallow water as 
a matter of course, but they are the victims of circumstance. 
Further from shore, and up to the waist or shoulders, the majority 
of bathers are to be seen, capering up and down and splashing 
about in a manner which the ‘ poor swimmer’ considers feeble 
and idiotic, because she has herself attained to something more 
fascinating. Here, too, she is to be found, and can readily be 
distinguished from the ‘fair swimmer,’ because her efforts are 
directed shoreward and never seaward, and only in her boldest 
moments does she even swim parallel with the coast. It is 
~ essential she shall remain in her depth, because she can only keep 
up for a few moments. Let us watch her, and see why she has 
to rest so soon. Well, in the first place she often draws a huge 
breath before starting, and makes no attempt to breathe again 
whilst swimming. Consequently she has to find her feet directly 
her lungs demand a fresh supply of air. Most foolish of her 
certainly, but this trick seems to be part and parcel of her intense 
determination to succeed. Determination is an excellent thing 
in its way, but it must be tempered with discretion and guided 
into suitable channels. The beginner generally holds her head 
too high also, and if she does not (as above) hold her breath all the 
time, breathes spasmodically and in great gasps, does not know 
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when or how to expel the air, and fears always she will swallow the 
next wave. This is all very natural, but it will come right in 
time quite easily with the access of a little more confidence. 

But there is another conspicuous feature which distinguishes 
this and all beginners. She strikes much, much too fast. ‘Oh, 
but I cannot keep up if I don’t strike fast!’ and off she goes, 
kick, kick, kick, almost as fast as you can count, and comes to her 
feet gasping and triumphant after traversing two yards in eight 
strokes. ‘No, but I really sink at once if I strike slowly,’ and she 
proceeds to do so, disappearing immediately at the second stroke. 
‘I told you so! Of course you good swimmers can strike as slow 
as you like, but we beginners must fight all we know, or we go 
down.’ It is as difficult to argue about as the breathing. So easy 
to say ‘breathe naturally and regularly: strike out quietly and 
evenly, and yet so hard to do.’ Im either case it is because you 
think the slow method will sink you that it does so. It is not 
your action which sinks you, but your mistrust of it, and if you 
can but take my word for this fact, you will improve directly. 
Do we not know well that if the tottering cyclist thinks she will 
upset when that clattering cart overtakes her—well, she will? 
But if her trusted instructor is by and shouts out, ‘Stick to it, 
Miss! You're all right, you won’t fall off ! ’—well, she doesn’t. 

Let that valuable quality, determination, which at present 
causes you to hold your breath and strike out with feverish haste, 
be directed into the channel of quiet rhythmical movement of 
chest and limbs, and you will rapidly leave the ranks of the 
beginners. 

And now let us join the ‘ fair swimmers,’ and see what they do 
and how they differ from the ‘ poor swimmers’ or beginners. Of 
course they have more experience and more confidence, they 
strike more slowly and swim faster, and they love to go just 
out of their depth and back again. It is so exciting! Let us go 
twelve strokes out to sea and twelve strokes back again, and 
when we turn and find a nice little sheet of water separating us 
from the mob of bathers, how proud we feel! And even if we are 
a little bit chokey, and put down our feet once or twice searching 
vainly for the land, we are not greatly dismayed; we struggle on, 
and at length stamp about proudly and recover our strength for 
another turn. The ‘fair swimmers’ revel in the attendance of a 
boat stationed a few yards out to which they can swim, and 
where they can hang on and rest, or try a little diving for a 
change. If they should get into difficulties this convenient 
boat can rescue them ; it therefore encourages them to test their 
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new-found powers further and further daily, and by this gradual 
encouragement may soon turn them from fair into really good 
swimmers. Indeed, it seems to me that with many fair swimmers 
it is the lack of opportunity alone which prevents their making any 
marked improvement, coupled perhaps with a sense of prudence 
and a realisation of the danger of being a long distance from 
shore. 

It cannot be denied that every year good swimmers are drowned 
from unexplained causes whilst bathing, and those of us who 
remain on shore watching relatives and friends swimming in 
deep water cannot be accounted unreasonable if we feel a little 
nervous until we see them in their depth again. 

In many English watering-places a boat is now stationed to 
prevent accident, and I believe this is usually done abroad. It 
ought always to be done; but who is to bear the expense? 
Abroad it is usual for family. parties of both sexes to bathe 
together, and it is a most excellent plan for helping the ladies on 
with their swimming. Probably husband, father, brother, all are 
better swimmers than the ladies, and their escort and encourage- 
ment, their handiness for rescue, and the confidence inspired by 
the guidance of two stalwart males a few feet off on either side, 
encourage the beginner and enable her to make rapid progress 
directly the initial difficulties of the stroke are mastered. 
Conversely the lack of such help and encouragement may keep a 
lady a poor or fair swimmer all her life. It is to be hoped that 
England will go on imitating this foreign habit. We are used 
to lead in matters of sport, but surely in our seaside bathing 
arrangements we make as yet a very poor second to France. 

As the chief difference between the ‘ beginner’ and the ‘ fair 
swimmer’ is that the latter goes out of her depth occasionally 
and the former never, so the difference between the fair and good 
swimmer is that the former returns to her depth at once, whilst 
the latter goes out into deep water and stays there all the time. 
The ‘good swimmer’ rests in deep water, whilst the ‘ fair 
swimmer ’ rests with her feet on the ground, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that the ‘good swimmer’ does not want 
to rest at all. She swims, floats, treads water, and dawdles about 

without fatigue, only returning to the shallows when ready to 
leave the water. And, as I have said before, the difference 
between the two classes lies chiefly in two things—opportunity 
and confidence. I well remember the moment at which I myself 
made that step in advance, when a friend said to me with an 


impatience for which I have ever afterwards felt grateful, ‘Why 
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do you hang on to the boat to rest? It’s all fancy. You don’t 
really want to. You can rest just as well without.’ I was quite 
under the impression that after a long swim with a boat in deep 
water I was justly entitled to ‘hang on,’ but I then discovered 
that I could rest equally well on the water. Of course I do not 
for a moment mean to draw a hard-and-fast line about resting, for 
the most accomplished swimmers may often climb out on rocks, 
enter a boat, or go into shallow water for a time, but it is not a 
necessity to them. 

Great as is the value in saving life (both your own and others’) 
of the accomplishment of swimming, in case of upset or accident, 


_ it must be confessed that swimmers run a risk solely from the 


exercise of this talent which they would not run if they remained 
in their depth. : 

Take, for instance, the bold and plucky ‘poor swimmer.’ I 
know of one such who, on several occasions, nearly drowned her 
friends who had to rescue her. She would go out of her depth 
and sink, and they had to make a chain and haul her in. Had 
they not been tall and spirited, and able to swim a little, they 
could not have done it. And she only grumbled at them when 
they dragged her into her depth again! We may well pray to 
be delivered from such courageous persons; but fortunately they 
are rare. 

The treachery or uncertainty—for I do not wish to be dis- 
courteous to our beloved sea—of waves and winds, of tides and 
currents, and the way in which our own strength and nerve 
varies from day to day, each and all form a definite source of 
danger. Sometimes the very confidence of a good swimmer leads 
her to neglect the precaution of ascertaining the drift of the 
sea before she enters it. Sometimes the incredulity of the bath- 
ing attendant as to the possibility of a lady’s really being able 
to swim may lead to difficulties, and the most careful may find 
herself in an awkward situation. I remember once being told 
by the bathing man before entering the water that ‘’Taint no 
matter, you swims whichever way you likes,’ and then proceeding 
to swim to the pier, which was a very modest distance away. 
I reached it easily, and found myself the observed of all observers. 
But, alas! when I started to return I found it impossible to pro- 
gress, and was obliged ignominiously to sneak along underneath 
the pier, and out of sight, making a dash from pile to pile until 
I reached my depth, and walked back to my machine feeling very 
small indeed. ‘Of course if I’d knowed as you meant swimming 
to the pier, I’d ’ave told you as you couldn’t never git back agin.’ 
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All very well, but too late, and I had asked if there was any drift 
or current in the sea which would affect swimmers. 

‘ Fair swimmers’ may occasionally be in a good deal of danger 
from being caught by slight currents and drifts, from miscal- 
culating the strength of the tide or wind, and forgetting how 
rapidly the depth of water increases on a flat shore. These 
do not so much affect the ‘good swimmer,’ for if she does find 
her powers insufficient to bring her safely ashore, she does not 
lose heart, and can wait and signal for help, or dispassionately 
calculate her best plan of safety and carry it out calmly, whilst 
the ‘fair swimmer’ may lose heart and head, and begin to choke 
and flounder. When placed in such a difficulty as this, the 
swimmer must at once bring her will into play, and force herself 
to keep calm, realising that herein lies her chance of safety. 
Usually it only means a certain extra distance to swim when 
cold, tired and dispirited, but a good heart will carry us safely to 
shore if we will but persevere steadily a few minutes longer. 

The joys of really deep-sea swimming are difficult to describe, 
and are hardly imagined, much less realised, even by the swimmers 
of smaller experience. Deep water can best be found on a rocky 
coast, and found close inshore, too, instead of half a mile out, 
as on a flat and sandy coast. Also the water is much clearer and 
cleaner—a matter of importance to us ladies, as otherwise our 
hair is sticky and full of sand after we have bathed. An open- 
air toilet on the rocks, a quick plunge from an overhanging shelf, 
and then to find yourself tossing in deep blue water fathoms 
and fathoms deep! That is the real way to enjoy yourself. The 
buoyancy of the deep water is in itself a wonderful exhilaration, 
and there is absolutely no effort required to keep afloat. And 
then the poetry of it! There is a strange sense of newness, of 
aloofness from earth as you lie heaving on this great world of 
water and gaze up at the frowning cliffs overhead. And I think 
the knowledge that man is not an amphibious animal, and that 
it is your will and skill which stand between you and death, 
give an added intensity to your enjoyment. Then after all the 
pleasure of rhythmic movement—of a good swim when the waves 
slip past so easily—there comes the return to shore, the, perhaps, 
exciting landing on the rocks, which is not always very easy, and 
then the leisurely toilet in the sun and solitude. How different 
from the heat and horror of the bathing machine and the turmoil 
of the beach! But alas! such places are not easy to find, and 
are especially inaccessible to ladies, as that better swimmer—‘ man’ 
—generally appropriates them. 
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There is, however, always open to us the possibility of bathing 
from a boat in deep water. But here our toilet is more or less 
of a difficulty as compared with the simple methods of the man 
bather. Either we must undress on shore and be rowed out in 
our bathing costume, or we must put up a tent in the boat, as I 
have done times out of mind, and anchor in deep water. Comic 
difficulties may arise from this practice, and such have several 
times occurred to me. I well remember one gusty morning, after 
having, as we thought, anchored our tented boat safely in the lee 
of the cliffs surrounding our cove, how we suddenly discovered 
that she had broken loose and was in full sail for the opposite rocks 
—tent flapping, dog howling! Hot pursuit—all in vain, we 
literally were not in the race at all, and unfortunately we were at 
the moment rather cold and tired and just ready to get in and dress! 
So we swam back to our side of the cove, and climbed out on the 
rocks to dry in the sun, and signalled. But a man bather had 
already seen, and scrambling into his boat just as he was, was 
nobly pulling in pursuit of the runaway, and he in turn was met 
by a fully clothed boatman, who took our vessel from him and 
brought her back to us, my dog almost wagging himself overboard 
for joy at being rescued. 

Both when bathing off rocks, and when anchored in deep 
water, the swimmer must always first ascertain if there are any 
currents or drifts of any kind which affect the surrounding water. 
These are always known to the fishermen, as also how they 
set at different states of the tide. The best swimmer can only 
accomplish a mile in about half an hour, so it is obvious how 
powerless we are to contend against any strong current. 

As before mentioned, the foolhardy ‘poor swimmer’ is a 
very rare bird, but, unfortunately, the foolhardy ‘ good swimmer’ 
is not; indeed, the confidence engendered by skill in swimming, 
good nerve, and a strong physique, often makes a swimmer think 
he can safely bathe anywhere and swim out any distance. Ladies 
are not often offenders by these imprudent practices, so the lady 
swimmer seldom meets with the accidents which all too often 
occur to men. 

There is yet another style of bathing which is very pleasant— 
viz. when you can arise from bed and straightway put on your 
bathing dress and take your swim, returning to your room and 
your hot water and performing your toilet without extra trouble. 
This is very delectable, but the place has to be found ! 

One word in conclusion about dress. Certainly in swimming 
I am an advocate for ‘rational’ dress and no skirt, and I think 
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simple knickerbockers and a high body with short sleeves is a 
much more decent garment than the usual skirted costume with 
low neck and no sleeves. The lower limbs of the bather are only 
seen as she enters and quits the water, and the dry skirt alone 
conceals them, not the wet skirt, which, as she leaves the water, 
clings tightly round her. So as the skirt only fulfils its purpose 
when the bather walks or dives into the water, and it seriously 
impedes her swimming powers, I do not think it worth her while 
in a general way to wear one. If, however, social custom, the 
opinion or practice of companions in the water, or the fact of 

bathing with both sexes, renders it advisable to wear a skirt, the 
swimmer should have one which buttons down the front, like an 
ulster, and so arranged that it can unbutton and be fastened back 
to the waistband, and thus leave the legs quite free if the wearer 
wishes to take a long swim. Cotton twill is an exellent material 
for a bathing dress; it carries much less weight of water than 
serge, and also stands wringing out better, and dries immeasurably 
faster. But in dress ladies will always please themselves, and if 
shop costumes are any guide to the public taste, it would seem 
that most of us prefer to carry several pounds weight of woollen 
braid and limp frills and flounces, which, in reality, are very un- 
suitable for the lady who ‘means business’ in the water. 

Have I said too much about the dangers of swimming? Well, 
they exist, but, except in very rare instances, they can be avoided 
by forethought and prudence, and, therefore, it is just as well to 
mention them, perhaps even to emphasise them. 

It is, I think, impossible to exaggerate the pleasures of swim- 
ming. First comes the bather’s enjoyment of merely being in the 
water, then the ardour of effort, the ups and downs of the learner, 
the joy of each step gained, and each difficulty left behind, then 
the wonder and pride of being out of your depth, and finally the 
serene joy of the accomplished swimmer who has made a real 
true friend of that great and wonderful thing—the sea. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Not a few readers will share my regret that henceforth 
Stockbridge is to be effaced from the Racing Calendar. The 
Bibury Club will reappear at Salisbury, but it cannot be quite 
the same, and we shall sorely miss the old familiar scenes 
associated with so many well-known friendly faces. When 
Danebury was rebuilt, and Tom Cannon succeeded his father-in-law, 
old John Day, it seemed as if Stockbridge was assuredly safe for 
generations to come; but unhappily there was truth in the ugly 
rumour that the lease would not be renewed, and so the aspect 
of the Downs is to be altered, I suppose, by the destruction of 
the old stand and the disappearance of the rails which have for 
so long marked off the racecourse. The place had already to 
some extent changed. For several years we have missed the 
Duke of Beaufort—with a colt for the Troy Stakes, named a‘ter 
one of his places—for the Duke was a staunch supporter of Stock- 
bridge, and when the stand was redecorated, Tom Cannon had 
the woodwork at the top painted red, white and blue, in reproduc- 
tion of the light-blue and white-hooped jacket and red cap. 
Lord Suffolk, too, will always be associated with Stockbridge in 
many minds, for he loved the Downs and delighted in the meeting. 
‘Poor Dover!’ was, I know, in the thoughts of his old friends the 
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other day—of Sir William Throckmorton and Sir Frederick 
Johnstone, lamsure. There is so much to be said of Stockbridge 


and Danebury that I hope to put together some ‘ Reminiscences ’ 
for the next number. 


Five-furlong races—of course for others thai two-year-olds, for 
whom, early in the season particularly, that distance is quite far 
enough—ought they to be supported or abolished? Difference of 
opinion exists on the subject, but personally I think it would be 
wise if six furlongs were to be made a minimum. It is so small a 
matter: 240 yards—720 feet! The distance between five or six 
furlongs means merely something between thirty and forty strides. 
It seems wonderful that such a little way should make such a 
big difference, that an additional 8,640 inches should prove such a 
severe tax, for instance, to a great horse like Ugly. We all know that 
many horses fail when called upon to compass this trifling 
extension of a course; that animals well nigh invincible at five 
furlongs are easily beaten at six by horses that would have had 
no sort of chance with them at the shorter distance. One cannot, 
therefore, it is true, say that ‘what is fair for one is fair for 
another,’ but the question arises whether it is worth while 
encouraging horses that can get five furlongs and cannot get 
six? Owners possessed of the former class will reply with a 


vigorous affirmative, of course, and so will others who know how | 


extremely probable it is that they will find in their stables horses 
that reach the end of their tether rather before than after five 
furlongs have been covered—and often an easy five furlongs at 
that. But those who look solely at the best interests of racing 
are likely to adopt different views. 


Are these five-furlong horses desirable animals to cultivate ? 
Look through the list of sires and see what sort of creatures 
owe paternity to horses that could not get a mile. Juggler has 
a few winners, it is true; Dog Rose had four last year who won 
a single small race each. Deuce of Clubs’ children won seven 
races worth in all 907. last year. I think that about completes 
the list, and none of these winners looks like doing a very great 
deal in his turn towards improving the English thoroughbred. 
One mischief of five-furlong races is their uncertainty. To get 
off well is half the battle, and in order to do this every one who has 
seen a few starts knows how horses are pulled about and worried, 
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dashed off at speed, hauled and sawed back again, turned and 
twisted, to the serious injury of their tempers and their joints. 
The starting machine? My opinion is emphatically in the negative. 
At Gatwick the other day half of the webbing went up, the other 
half did not, so that a few of the field got away, and the rest 
were so blocked that a serious accident was narrowly escaped ; 
and at Hurst Park afterwards, though the affair seemed to work 
well enough, four animals started in a procession—why I do not 
know, but so it was. For the rest, some horses ‘ get clever’ at it 
and some never take to it kindly, even when they have been 
schooled to it ; and I object to this schooling, because a horse has 
quite enough to do in the course of his ordinary training without 
being taught new tricks of doubtful value when learned, and there 
is always a serious risk of accident when excitable animals are 
wedged together in a line within easy kicking distance. It is 
easy to understand why the jockeys so strenuously oppose the 
machine. They have only two legs each, and do not want to 
have one of those broken. If it is asked why accidents do not 
happen in the Colonies and elsewhere where the machine is used, 
the answer is that they do. 


Soon after writing the above remarks on short-distance races 
I took up an old volume of the Sporting Magazine—my constant 


' literary sustenance when at Newmarket—and there read some 


severe comments on long-distance races, as those contests struck 
the critic of sport at the beginning of the century. There was a 
race for the Jockey Club Plate, a now extinct event, over the 
Beacon course, and the writer—the italics are his—says of the 
result: ‘ Vitellina crept in first, Silvertail crawled in second, and 
Furbisher rolled in third, an exhibition enough to put a stop to long 
races.’ Both extremes, it appears, are equally open to condemna- 
tion, and this is really reasonable enough. Horses, so far as can 
be ascertained, seldom raced over the Beacon course. Now and 
then, no doubt, it was the game of some competitor to jump off, 
cut down the field, run them out of it, and then he came home 
‘more or less at his leisure. Frequently, on theother hand, the horses 
cantered for over three-quarters of the way, and only then put 
on the pace. The ideal course seems to be from a mile and a half 
‘to two miles. The horse with only a flash of speed to recommend 
him is run out of it, and the creature that plods on at a certain 
pace has not the requisite speed to finish with ; and a racehorse 
without speed is a sorry sort of beast. In a good field of horses 
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that have to cover something like a couple of miles, speed and 
stamina are both tested, and this is how it should be. Some 
sound judges would not demand quite so much, and would say 
that if a horse wins, of course in decent company, Across the 
Flat, a mile and a quarter, no better proof of his all-round ex- 
cellence is needed ; and that is an opinion I should not be very 
ready to contradict. A. F. wants a lot of staying. 


It is rather hastily assumed that Jeddah is a good horse, and 
the sudden admiration for him that has lately arisen is not a little 
quaint. He was described a few days before the time of writing 
this as a ‘ giant,’ the epithet applying not to his size but to his 
capacity, and his admirers evidently regarded it as certain that he 


would win the St. Leger. He may do so. The friends of Cap . 


Martin rather hope their colt will stay than venture to express a 
belief that he does so, and it is not easy to see from where danger 
to Jeddah is tocome. That I admit without the least suggestion 
that Jeddah is an approach to a good horse; for his reputation 
merely rests on the fact that he has twice beaten Batt, and this 
hardly amounts to a certificate of merit, even after Batt’s second 
(a very poor one) to Velasquez in the Eclipse. Nun Nicer is not 
entered in the Leger, and my impression is that the result of the 
race would not be affected if she were, as a mile, I suspect, is 
as far as she can gallop at top speed. Disraeli is now a model of 
placidity at home ; no horse could do his work more quietly, and 
in his stable he was always most docile; but, ardent admirer of 
the breed as his trainer is, and keenly as he desires the colt’s success 
at Doncaster, where he will. make his next appearance, John 
Dawson reluctantly expresses doubts as to whether the son of 
Galopin and Lady Yardley will ever put his heart into a race 


again. It is melancholy to find a sound, speedy, staying colt that 
can but won’t. 


Few trainers have ever had before them a tougher task than 
that which confronts John Porter of Kingsclere. When the 
Duke of Westminster, Lord Alington and Sir Frederick Johnstone 
owned most of the horses, it must have been difficult to place 


Kingsclere trained animals, and to decide which should have the. 


benefit of Mornington Cannon’s skill in the saddle ; though I believe 
‘the simple arbitrament of the goin ’—the test of heads or tails— 
was the method adopted. There was always the chance, too, 
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of Mr. William Low or Mr. Frank Alexander having a Derby 
horse; and now the Duke of Portland’s big string has gone to 
Kingsclere and Lord Crewe, I believe, is anxious to follow, only 
there is not room for his horses. Here, then, are half a dozen 
owners all anxious to win the same class of race, the ‘ classical’ 
and chief events, and one jockey attached to the stable whose 
assistance is an immense advantage. Of course there are other 
jockeys to be got—when you can get them. John Porter is the 
soul of honesty and impartiality, and may be implicitly depended 
upon to do his best for all his employers; but their interests will 
necessarily always be clashing, and how he is to advise them all 
for the best passes comprehension! The Kingsclere trainer will 
be a fortunate man if he has not many anxious days and wakeful 
nights in the course of the next year or two. 


For once the Eton and Harrow match was finished, though at 
one time in the afternoon of the 9th of last month it looked as if 
there were going to be a fifth consecutive draw. The decision to 
play on till half-past seven, however, led to a definite result, and 
now, out of the last forty-one matches, twenty-six have ended in a 
win. On the whole Mr. R. D. Walker’s contention that ‘the 
chances are rather in favour of a draw every year under the 
present conditions’ is not exactly contradicted; but the annual 
discussion as to whether any reform might judiciously be intro- 
duced in regard to the match—extension of time, alteration of date, 
or change of venue—will be postponed till next year, if the match 
then ends in another draw. Dowson, the Harrow captain, has 
left his mark effectively in the history of the match. His 47 was 
a useful contribution; but he did even better with the ball— 
86 overs, 48 maidens, 127 runs, 9 wickets, being his record. 
In the first innings 6 wickets for 54 were his figures. Thrice he 
got a decision for 1.b.w., the three who were thus out having made 
just 7 between them. Pilkington, too, has added largely to his 
reputation by excellent play. But for the extension of the time 


to 7.30 there would, in all probability, have been a fifth con- 
secutive draw. 


© 


I have heard poor accounts of partridge prospects from several 
quarters. Apparently a considerable number of young birds were 


‘drowned in the rainy weather which came so persistently at an 
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inconvenient time; and in riding about near Newmarket, in dis- 
tricts where’as a rule partridges swarm, I have found the outlook 
not at all propitious. In certain localities the pheasants are also 
doing badly, it appears. Two friends who live in different counties 
far away from each other both tell me gloomy stories of dead 
birds picked up, the nature of whose ailment they cannot ascertain. 
Such mournful recitals are, however, of yearly occurrence, and it 
generally appears that the creatures are afflicted by local con- 
ditions. There are usually enough pheasants, somehow or other, 
though the partridge crop varies considerably, and one always 
hears with special regret of any failure in the supply of these 
peculiarly sporting little birds. 


— 


A correspondent writes on the subject of shooting, ‘You had 
@ discussion in the Magazine some time since as to what propor- 
tion of “ kills to cartridges ’’ were to be expected from a good shot ; 
what I want to know is something of the average shot? Iam 
exceedingly fond of sport and shoot a good deal, but cannot dis- 
guise from myself the fact that I am a moderate performer, and, 
by the way, I wonder if a few visits to one of the shooting schools 
that I have read about would do me any good? Last year I 
regretfully refused an invitation to a shoot to which I should 
dearly like to have gone because I knew some men with reputa- 
tions as “cracks” would be there, and I feared my want of skill 
would render me unpleasantly conspicuous. It is so depressing 
after a drive to hear the man one side of you say, “I’ve got 
nine down,” to hear the man on the other side say, as his loader 
brings up a bird, “ That’s ten ; there’s another back in the turnips ; 
one fell in the hedge, and you might tell one of the keepers to look 
for that bird that towered over there in the next field.” You 
meantime—I don’t mean you, but I—know I have one down; 
think I got a brace from coveys at which, however, my neighbour 
also fired, and he seems to have no doubt they are his; hope I 
hit one that may have dropped in the distance, and am sure I 
peppered another which went away, I was sorry to see, with a 


leg down. And there are seventeen empty cases on the ground!’ | 


eo 


‘Well, I met one of these “cracks” afterwards at another 
place. I got four driven birds and a hare in twenty-three shots, 
my accomplished neighbour only gathered six, and I am sure he 
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had, if anything, at this stand, more shooting than I. We were 
further separated afterwards, and I fancy he did better, so far as 
I could make out; but that is what happened when we were next 
each other. Now how many birds out of a dozen may I be per- 
mitted to miss without raising the contempt of observers, feeling 
a disposition to explain my failures apologetically to my loader, 
and to impress the fact upon the headkeeper, my host, and my 
companions when I do by chance have the luck to get two or 
three down ?’ 


This is a difficult question to answer, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the ‘average shot’ is a very vague term, and may be 
taken as including many men of considerably varying capacity. 
As for the ‘crack’ neighbour, apparently he was ‘off’ on that 
particular occasion, as men sometimes are from various causes ; 
though it may be incidentally remarked that when a man says ‘ I 
can’t shoot a bit to-day !’ it will generally be found that on other 
days his shooting is very much about the same. I met a cheery 
sportsman a couple of years ago, and at a very famous shoot more- 
over. After the first drive of the day he was asked what he had 
down, and casually replied that he ‘thought there were three.’ At 
the end of the next drive the same question was put to him, and 
he ‘fancied there were five.’ ‘My dear old boy, I don’t believe 
you’ve touched a feather up to now!’ an intimate friend, who 
overheard, said to him, and he smilingly replied, ‘I don’t much 
think I have. But I didn’t like to say so, and such a lot of birds 
were down that I thought I might as well claim a few of them!’ 
and he kicked into quite a heap of empty cases which marked the 
spot where he had been standing. He was a man, nevertheless, 
who had shot frequently and in various parts of the world. As 
for the number that my correspondent may be allowed to miss 
out of a dozen, Ican only say, as few as possible. It may be that 
the good old piece of advice to aim at the place where the bird 
will be when the shot gets there, and not at the bird itself, 
may be useful to him? I have never been to one of the schools 
of which he speaks, but I have heard more than one man speak 
highly of the improvement that practice in them has made in 
their shooting. 
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